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Sales tax forces film-makers to o’seas processors 


MEW ZEALAND’S 
NATIONAL WEEKLY OF 

business, politics 
and economics 


by Warren Berryman 

THE country's film industry is 
losing its lifeblood in a squeeze 
between Australian protec¬ 
tionism and the Government’s 
revenue grab. 

Turnovers for the big film 
and video production houses. 
Vid-Com and Concept Video, 
ore falling drastically as more 
local film-makers take their 
film to Australia for processing 
and transferral to videotape. 

The effect of the 
Government's 40 percent sales 
tox on film on the local industry 
was summed up by one local 
producer: “Itis nowcheaper for 
me to pack my raw film in a 
satchel, fly to Sydney, stay in a 
goad pub and booze it up while 


the Aussies process the film, 
and fly bade, than to have the 
filmprocessed here.” 

The Australian Government 
offers a 2d per cent export in¬ 
centive for film processed in 
Australia and re-exported to 
this country. -Film stock is 
cheaper in Australia than here, 
even without the sales tax. And 
Australian film production 
houses are involved in a price 
war offering cut prices both ai 
home and abroad. 

The Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal has an embargo on all 
commercia Is made overseas 
and a tight quota on overseas 
drama productions. 

Abiding by an OECD ruling. 
New Zealand imports and uses 
programmes and commercials 


made overseas. Thus the Aus¬ 
tralians can export to lis, but we 
can't export to them. 

Film-makers feel the 
Government did not realise just 
how much film goes into a 20- 
second commercial, or that the 
tax would be imposed at least 
three times before the final film 
was completed. 

A film-maker might shoot a 
short scene from 10 to 50 times 
before being satisfied. If he 
shoots it 10 times, he is taxed 10 
times for every foot of film he 
saves. 

Work prints are then made 
from this film. At that point he 
pays tax on 20ft of film for 
every foot he will use. 

He then edits the film to 
produce what he will use and 


makes an answer prim. The 
film used for the answer prim is 
also taxed. 

The film can then be trans¬ 
ferred to video tape. 

Vid-Com general manager 
Eric Price said that "even the 
boat builder is not taxed on the 
off-cuts of wood he throws 
away whereas we are taxed on 
every foot of film winding up 
on the cutting room floor”. 

Film-makers complain that 
the tax leaves little incentive for 
other foreign film-makers to 
come here and no incentive for 
them to process dicir film in 
New Zealand. 

Companies can get a duty 
draw back on film used for ex¬ 
port. This involves time-con¬ 
suming documentation and 


major cash-flow problems 
waiting tor the money to find its 
way back from Customs. 

The local film industry, 
many felt, was about to take off. 
But the sales tax is killing it at 
the point of flight. 

Vid-Com, the country’s 
biggest film and video 
production house with 54 em¬ 
ployees and $3 million worth of 
equipment, has lost 40 per cent 
of its throughput to (he Aus¬ 
tralians in the last year. 

Price said he was not passing 
the added impost on to con¬ 
sumers. "Even before the sales 
tax we were lowering our 
laboratory prices to compete 
with the Australians,” he said. 

Price, who recently studied 
the Australian film industry. 
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said the Australians cal; 
ford to send saleawmi.,' 


offering 

export incentives raid fc/ 
Australian Governmajti.’ 
tralian processing feboa* 
could cut costs by opento, 

hours a day. . : 

To keep up the ^ 

clock operation, they *ni} 
fermg New Zealand^ 
bonom prices and proc*' 
the film at night. \ 

Price pointed an t : 
because of Australia’s 
tion of its film industry, 
the top 20 televhioa p' 
grammes shown last yore 
Australian-made. 

In this country the fe 
user of film, TVNZ,at 
bulk of its film to Aimnh!' 
processed because it 
cheaper. [ 

Price and others in dal. 
industry have been pHy 
Government to adopti'; 
tcctionist stance Simflirc; 
Australians’ and to 4-p 
sales tax on film. ! 

If the sales taxisumfc-, 
film sources claim, it«£r. 
in a lot of expensivept& 
equipment lying kfcfi 
unemployment, and ai 
drift of talented pteji 
Australia. 

They poini out ih»j* : 
sector of the industry fc: 
the wall can affect it bL‘ 
a* a whole. For ac 
negative cullers are ini 
supply here. These speci 
people often work ear 
tors in their own lata* 

Investment 

opportunity 

WITH undiaracterisK'- 
usiasm for high-risk 
New Zealand invest®- 
put up $3.5 million f«^ 
million film Rtut iofei- 
Zephcr. 

Merchant bank* - 
Faye, and movie-®^;. 
Barnett are delightedvJ; 
overwhelming ; 

local investors. 

It’s not like 
shares, they eq**®* 

be an enthusiast. Tta . j 
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Commission face-lift might 
mean Downey’s departure 
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by Jim Hopkins 

THE Human Kighis Ciim- 
missiim is in line turn facv-lifriF 
nm a major rcMnieuiring. 
t'ominissioner Pat Duwiuiv's 
resignation may be pari of the 
upheaval. 

But Justice Minister Jim 
Me Lay won’t disclose exactly 
wlini is plamieil or when any 
ehanees will take ellect. 

He will say onlv that lie wants 

10 see changes made and that he 
lias been discussing the opiiniis 
wnli die commission tor the Iasi 
iwu months. 

■'I’ve had June doubts, and 
I've s:ud so publicly about the 
direst ion die commission is 
i.ikmg." Mel nv (old .V HR. 

concern is — and 
lemember. die commission's 
been going loriivo vears - that 

11 should have achieved a 
gicaicr measure of accep¬ 
tability." he said. 

“Now. I have no wish t« ■ in¬ 
terfere m those dungs the 
sommission gets involved in, 
and 1 readily accept that any¬ 
body like the Human Rights 
Commission established to 
change public altitudes will, 
from time to time, annoy peo¬ 
ple. Hut what concerns me is 
that the commission’s educa¬ 


tive role has not been high¬ 
lighted as 1 would have liked.” 

'lluil may be a prescription 
for a more passive role fur the 
commission. Hm Mel .av insists 
the commission is still impur- 
tam. 

"The establishment uf the 
1 Itiinmi Rights (’omiuission 
was a central point of our l‘»7i 
polity. It was something we 
emphasised a great deal.” he 
said. 

"I have no wish 10 see ii 
louiider in a sea of ritiis. 111^.'* 

■Stteli ridicule as die com¬ 
mission lias attracted has lar¬ 
gely revolved around two is¬ 
sues: 

• The enthusiasm with 
which the commission lias 
decreed, and policed, the ac¬ 
ceptable use ol gender in clas¬ 
sified advertisements. 

'Hie commission' interpre¬ 
tation ol its legislative brief "ii 
who can be specif kails v 4 lin¬ 
ed 111 idvemsemenis has mu 
with criticism from newspaper 
publishers, editors and em¬ 
ployers’ representatives who 
have not taken lightly the fact 
that ads must pass the human 
rights test. 

• The vexed matter of 
Muslim slaughtermen and 




Pat Downey 
flattery 




more flak than 


I'lirisiian garage at tend am*.. 
I'lie commission gave the 
ihiiinbs-up in ads for Muslim 
slaughtermen: the thumbs- 
down i" .uL‘t‘>r 1 hi isti.m c.i- 
iae>- ali'.nd mis J1 .tr^ued tii.u 
being.1 Wuslmiwa^ji .^c--.ar\ 
- indeed essential - attribute 
for anyone intending ro be n 
Muslim slaughterman; hut be¬ 


ing a Christian was not a 
necessary prerequisite for the 
theologically less demanding 
task of garage at tending. 

The subtle argument has 
been difficult to sell in the 
marketplace, hi the end, the 
commission I mind itself at¬ 
tacked hv various parties fm 
religious hj.is and'or bu- 
rei liter a 1 ie nigeard I i ness. 

1 11 both cases, liimian Rights 
Commissioner I'ai Hownev 
was ceilrre stage, arguing the 
toss and taking the lumps. 

Last vc.ir, tile commission 
and its classified .ids police 
were the subject ot heavy cri¬ 
ticism at the National 1 ’artv 
conference. Bet me tins war's 
conference the l’rune Minisier 
criticised the comiiiissutn. say ¬ 
ing 11 w.is n«’l working as u had 
Iveti intended u» woik. 

Even long- m. mdiiic coni- 

..11 -llppoUol 11.■ • 

o.bub.• 1 ilv. vMiiiir i *’:m 1 
ic-.emlj 

“\V'h"c» the lielJ dues he think 
he is?” asked Waipa’s .Marilyn 
Waring in the House when ir 


was revealed that Downey had 
negotiated a move (■< now 
premises for the cmnmission, 
without seeking the approval ol 
his I'arliameniary siiperimen- 
dents. 

(The eumniission lias nego¬ 
tiated a tenancy in the Northern 
Building Sncioiv Building on 
Wellington's ( um 0111 house 
Quav till PASS, flic mou'Jti- 
tiovcii Waring, ch.iiriiian ot llic 
Public EspL-iidilnrc t.ommit- 
tee 11 id all-iound financial 
watch-dog). 

1 hut. in mni. has meant That 
l >.avney continue- to dr.m- 
murvllak ib.inll.iiieiA —.11 lea-t 
m public. 

And u ha*- l*ecri imiVMiicd 
lateb ihai hr- dav. |{>uh.hi 
R ight'- ‘'milmis.loiv.-i 

numlvieil 

Some t ii"■.■innxi'.i -*.ilii. 1 
h-i'.c J'l I* -I*.■'I'. I.lil* 1 till! Ill 
ui*a 1 ! . i ■ 1 •' 

I . -V 4 .1 1- m ■ 

nnniiii. 

"OJi, T think it’s just a 
Continued on Page 16 


AFFCO tactic blasted 


by Allan Parker 

THE shock tactics used by the 
Auckland Farmers’ Freezing 
Co-operative to tel I 950 
workers that their Southdown 
jobs were going 10 the wall have 
come in for almost universal 
criticism. 

Management has been ac¬ 
cused by the unions concerned, 
FO L boss J i ni Knox and 
newspaper editorials of being 
“heavy-handed” about the an¬ 
nouncement. 

Even the Employers’ Fede¬ 
ration regards the action os in¬ 
sensitive and destructive. One 
federation official described 
the manner of the announ¬ 
cement as “extremely heavy- 
handed”. 

The federation would ad¬ 
vocate a longer period between 
decision, announcement and' 
final closure. This would 
spread the shock and allow re¬ 
training and relocation exer¬ 
cises to have a better chance of 
success, one source said. 

The system is well developed 
in Europe, where government, 
employers and unions try to 
sort out unemployment prob- : 
lems created by the closure pf, 
large plants in the period lead¬ 
ing up to the shut-down. 

The federation would be 

keen to seesuch an institutional 

procedure adopted here-to al- . 
low an earlier warning signal 
and a slower run-down; 

It is understood the Planning, 
Council will .make- similar, 
recommendations in a report to: 




be published before the end of 
the year. The report examines 
rhe problems uf employment in 
depth and the council's reaction 
to discussions it has had with 
interested parties. 

ln the AFFCO case, the 
company admits it made the 
decision to close in May this 
year but waited some four 
months before announcing the 
decision, then giving five 
weeks’ notice. 

One of the reasons behind 
the AFFCO decision to delay 
the closure announcement was 
a fear of industrial sabotage by 
angry and upset workers. 

Quality control Is vital to the 
maintenance of export markets 
and the company felt an earlier 
announcement would have 
triggered a spate ol sabotage 
incidents such as knives in 
boxes of meat. 1 • 

Employer representatives 

agree that unions hare a re¬ 
sponsibility to discourage such 
actions. But they regard the fact 
that such considerations arc 
taken into account: as a lack of 
maturity on behalf of both 
employers and unions.. . 

. Certainly, the sudden-death 
aspect, of the closure an¬ 
nouncement will hotendear the 
workers to the company. , • 

The Employers’ Federation 
believes that an open ind hori- 
est approach by the company n t 
the time the decision was made 
would have helped sm90th the 
disruptions tp workers, who 
how have just four weeks leffto 
■ find jobs in a depressed markei. 
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The business 
week 

Eldersmith Golds bro ugh 
Mort Ltd reported an un¬ 
audited rax-paid profit of 
$23,739,000 for the year to June 
30 ($15,035,000 last year). A 
final dividend of 9c is payable 
on November 21. 

Farrier-Waimak Ltd 

reported a net loss of $75,268 
for the year to June 30 ($79,352 
profit last year). 

Fletcher Construction won a 
$22 million housing contract in 
the Middle East. 

The South Island operations of 
Hirepool Ltd, a subsidiary of 
Fletcher Holdings Ltd, wns 
taken over by McKay's Hire 
Services Ltd. Meanwhile 
some Auckland Hipcpool Ltd 
staff took over its Auckland 
branches. 

Hume Pte Ltd purchased two 
new companies: Rex Plastics 
Pte Ltd in Singapore and Rex 
Plastics (Malaysian) Sdn 
Bhd. The companies man¬ 
ufacture plastic containers and 
injection moulded products. 


Liou Breweries Ltd made a 
takeover offer for Burke'ii 
Caterers Ltd. It will pay $2.45 
cash for each Burke’s share 
which previously traded at 
$1.60. 

MSI Corporation will pay a 
final dividend of 10 per cent on 
October 30. 

National Consolidated Ltd 
reported a tax-paid profit of 
$A 7,886,000 for the year to 
June 30 ($A7,385,000 last 
year). A final dividend of 5c is 
payable on November 13. 

Petrocorp farmed out a large 
chunk of its prospecting licence 
in Taranaki to an Australian 
company. 

Property Securities Ltd 
reporred an audited tax-paid 
profit of $605,022 for the year 
to July 31 ($635,221 last year). 
A final dividend ofl3 per cent 
is payable. 

New Zealand Refining 
Company Ltd reported an 
unaudited tax-paid profit of 
$1,753,000 for the half year to 
June 30 ($1,040,000 same pe¬ 
riod last year). An interim 
dividend of 5c is payable on 
October 15. 


Nati onal Business Review 

The week 


Waitakl NZ Refrigerating ThOlTiaS SCCkS 
Ltd will pay an interim , 

dividend of 5.75con October 1. COHlpenSatlOn 


Economic 

indicators 

THE Consumers Food Price 
Index increased by 1.5 per cenr 
in August and 19.2 per cent for 
the year to August. An increase 
of .7 per cent was contributed 
by the meat, fish and poultry 
sub-group. 

MAJOR private importers 
placed overseas orders and 
payments (excluding those for 
mineral fuels) worth $ 179 mil¬ 
lion during July, an increase of 
10 per cent from June. 

RETAIL sales, totalling 
$645.7 million were up 25.8 per 
cent for July compared with 
July last year. 

ACTUAL weekly wage rates 
increased by 16.5 per cent in the 
year to June 30 compared with 
a rise of 16.7 per cent at the 
same time last year. 

SAUDI Arabia increased its oil 
price by $2 a barrel to $30 a 
barrel. Other OPEC countries 
froze their present prices. 


ARTHUR Allan Thomas 
sought $2.5 million worth of 
compensation for the 11 -years 
he was in prison before his 
pardon. 

THE application by Audrey 
and Jim Fitzgerald for an in¬ 
terim injunction to delay 
proceedings of the commission 
of inquiry into the Marginal 
Lands Board was not granted 
by Justice Hardie Boys. Their 
request for secrecy was ap¬ 
proved. 

INTERNAL Affairs Minister 
Allan Highet was rc-selcctcd as 
National Party candidate for 
Kcmuera. 

FORMER UEB chairman Sir 
James Doig criticised Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon's 
leadership and argued that a 
change would benefit the 
country and the National Party. 

FORMER career diplomat 
Gerald Hensley was appointed 
permanent head of the Prime 
Ministers’ Department, to 
succeed Bcrnic Galvin (new 
Secretary of Treasury). 
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Because Adler offer the best from beginning to end. The best range, the best of German technology and 
the best back-up service. All of which applies to the entire range of Adler office equipment including the 

superb new single element “golf-ball" machines. 

The Adler SE 10QGCD "golf-bal!" Typewriter and the Adler SE 2G00 “golf-ball" Word Processor/Text Editor 
-single element machines creating new standards around the world and now available in New Zealand. 


ADLER SE 1000CD TYPEWRITER 

The m(K! .IiIvjik'.vI ^oil-hill typewriter .ivailjblc with Ic-.ituiu (lui 
nffcr in-ejnt incrtmi in offiii* efficiency. Like instjtir Jinonurir 
lift oil cfirrwtiiin.du.il pitch, hjlf-*jvic f" r Wn> hind u|xnti«n.silent 
I'jjkt iiijciC/cjut Jt llie lliik tit .1 ItiiT. high t|xvl hu.ksp.iri ,mj 
MyKunl iiuerli^k 

Ihc fastest keyhenrd entry-un to st millUctunA-keeps un with die 
speediest typist and emb dauhle rdniing. 

Ancnher rnnsi j tiding feature of fi* SF. laOnCD is the cons miction ot' 
the AiUet -uulf-hill- Hemtni. 

Noexiertul teeth' to ben It. 

JiutctuL it Ini 

internal nhs wliirii 
urn- mi drive the 
dement ami _ 
strengthen it in use 



ADLER SE 2000 WORD PROCESSOR 

The fevfiluiiOTUjy ikw ten idiiinjj machine th.it piepiR-. douimcms 
etmt-ftev, in j fraaion nl‘ the rime normally- t.iktn 
Now. largely rLpctitive ,kvuincnis such .11 rvjx.Tts. Iw'litets. let lets, 
inviiiits, jntHims. listings .inJ Icpl Jnciinieniv i.m be prejMteil with .1 
minimum of fins .uul uwi hy 1hii n.m1rit.1ble VCiiftl Pfi kc-xm ir'TiM Iditnr. 

The SI! 2urtll »ives you ^sneeial eflccts’ smh .is diticrent typdaevs. 
lutcnutie caciiet petum, shaded lelters, self-centering, proponiotul 
spuing, alignment of columns, alignment of number on the decimal point 
-ind justified margins, P. 12.15. 
piiih, futures your scitcuty nn 
n>:,iKr ■" J diy. 

Tit Adler Sit 2 ot« h.u 

W PStH”—-. I S* an incern.il memory 

■ of two piges and an 

1^' infinite external memory 

■ MMHHMMl even- diskette luving 

H ciiunly of i2 piges of text 

.. .. ———IB with automatic text linkage 


I want the best... now! 


I Name. ... ..—__ 

I Address...—... 

J 

■ Phone..... 


Buy 




Get the Best 


P.Ci. Box 6089 . 5 lWUnjnoa FluHW: S 31 -OI 3 . T.O. Boc WM.jAuckliUid. AJ L«t 3 „ oJ j; f^ 1 /m T i^\ T , 

Phortr; fiOd 613 . P.O. IlKf.ChriUchunh l-hp«; 61121 . , . ; ACUet JtJllSUieSS^'.MdCiUnCS (N.Z.) Ltd. 

; • • more. 


N FAX' Zen land was criticised by 1 
Commonwealth Secretary- 
General Shridaih Rumphai lor 
inviting a South African rugby 
team here. 

A GOVT move to with- | 
hold grant money to the forth¬ 
coming World Veterans Games 1 
in Christchurch if South 
African compel itors attend | 
could bar the 16 South j 
Africans. 

FOR the first time in 20 years i 
Australian visitors to New 1 
Zealand made up less than half 1 
the total visitors to the country. 

c 

THE conference lines trading 
agreement, with the Wool 
Board in its present form will be; 
terminated on October 1,1982 
(see Page 5). 

THE Dunedin edition of the 
Swr, published by NZ News, 
ceased publication after run¬ 
ning for 11 weeks. 

Magnate’s 
interests widen 

AUSTRALIAN shipping and 
transport magnate Sir Peter 
Abies, chairman of TN T mid 
half owner of Union Steamship 
Company, has bought out 
Seairain, a six-ship North At¬ 
lantic container carrier, lor 
SUS27 million. 

it is understood that TNT 
has also expressed an interest in 
buying 11 per cent •»! Alb 
CniHuiiieiline, the non-conie- 
roncc combination hulk-con¬ 
tainer shipper that has been 
making waves in the New 
Zealand and Australian mar¬ 
kets. 

ABC recently commissioned 
two new ships to be built in the 
United Stales ai a cost of about 
$10 million. A novel aspect of 
the contract is dial 75 per cent 
of the finance is being provided 
by the American Marine 
Engineer’s Benevolent As¬ 
sociation from its pension Iuud. 

Hobart run 
in dispute 

AUSTRALIAN airlines An- 
sett and TAA are arguing a hot it 
who will run the Saturday 
Hobart / Ch r islcliu rch /1 Iohn ri 
service, according to the New 
Zealand trade newsletter, 
Travelgram. The hassle may 
delay the start of-the much- 
mooted service. 

As a consequence, the Aus¬ 
tralian Government had not 
even formally applied for the 
route late last week when NBK 
inquired from New Zealand 
Government sources. 

TAA filed for a Saturday 
departure time with its 
Government and then Ansctt 
filed for the same — with an 
earlier departure. 

The Australian Government 
may bang the airlines’ heads 
together to mollify the Tas¬ 
mania lobby before the general 
election coming up in a few 
weeks. Otherwise there will be 
delays past the planned start 
time for the service in 
November. 

Aluminium 
debate 

KERRY McDonald, director 
of the Institute of Economic 
Research, has challenged 
points made in our review lasr 
week of the institute’s report on 
the national economic benefits 
of an expansion of the Tiwai 
Point aluminium smelter. A 
letter from him should appear 
in a future issue. 


September 22 . lift. 


The week 
ahead 


MONDAY: Amanotiw,.’ 

Cycle Wholesalers cwW 
in Rotorua. f 

1 

TUESDAY: Commerce 
Energy select committee 1& 
ing on estimates. ' 

i 

Health and Welfare ids' 
committee looks at {,' 
Plumbers, Gasfitiers t> 
Drainlayers Amendment Hi | 

Lands and Agriculture kIn: 
committee looks at the Ma 
Amendment Bill. 

Statures Revision Comm: i 
ice looks at the Misuse of 
Amendment Bill, the Lcplft i 
Amendment Bill, and frl 
Passports Bill. ; 

A 13-man FletcherHolL-fi 
mission leaves for Srait*, ! 
Asia. : 

WEDNESDAY: CommJ 
and Energy select comniv. 
hearing on estimates. 

Labour and Educationu: 
commit lee looks at the i!; 
Trading Hours Amend:: 
Bill. 

Petitions select cotnir: 
hearing. 

Foreign Affairs sektfv - 
mince hearing. 

FRIDAY: Dr OonalJ fe 
speaks on joint vciwuio- 
meeting of the to*’ 
Society at Wakclkld II ■ 
Wellington. 

1 In me Industries' jc 
general meeting in Vi’dlit. 

I hillcnstcins Bros *- 
general meeting in DuneJ‘ 
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National Party increasingly turns toward Talboys 


by Colin James 

DEVELOPING informal 
kcep-Talboys pressure in the 
National Party will be given a 
push by the latest Heylen poll 
for TV's Eyewitness and NBR 
showing Prime Minister 
Robert Muldoon at his lowest 
popularity point this year. 

Muldoon had been mending 
hisfences with the public,rating 
well above 30 per cent in recent 
months in the “best Prime 
Minister" stakes. 

But in the Eyewiineu-NBR 
poll taken on September 6, the 
day of the East Coast Bays by- 
clection, Muldoon was back to 
28.1 per cent - roughly the 
same as he was recording in the 
last few months of last year. 

At the same time, National’s 
fortunes dropped — from a little 
over40per cent over the middle 
months of the year (41.6 per 
cvnt in August) to 38.6 per cent 


on September 6. 

At the same time there was a 
big jump in public concern with 
unemployment. 

That should favour Labour, 
but Labour has only just held its 
mid-year position of around 40 
per cent. Social Credit got the 
pickings with a rise to 21.0 per 
cent after several months at 
around 17 per cent. 

Thus, the East Coast Bays 
swing was reflected, in a milder 
version, nationwide in the 
Byewilnets- NBR poll. 

Simultaneously, Socred 
leader Bruce' Beetham’s 
popularity wns restored to au¬ 
tumn levels while those of the 
Labour duumvirate, Bill 
Rowling and David Lange 
stayed put. 

But Rowling’s popularity 
declined slightly to his lowest 
point since before the lost 
election and only fractionally 
above Beetham. 




Institute’s muzzle fails 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

1'HE Consumer's Institute 
magazine. Consumer, will 
publish an article on New 
Zealand wines in its December 
i"-uo, claiming half of them 
have unacceptable levels uf tap 
water and cane sugar. 

Late last week, the Wine 
Institute - nowadays wealthy 
and with a lot of political clout 
- was moving to prevent puh- 
licaiion of the article. 

;\ Wine Institute spokesman 
'iid: "I’m sure it won’t he 
published". 

Bui Consumers’ Institute 
director Dick Smithies 
remained unphased and said 
me article had been prepared 
, ww*ld be published as 
planned. 

. Institute executive of- 
lfc *. r Tcrr y Dunleavy - asked 
at the end of last week if it was 
lrue ' as rumoured, that his in- 
'iituie planned legal moves to 
“toppublication - said: “I have 
wewed a discussion paper 
l^nich is marked ‘not for pub- 
■■caiton, quotation or attribu- 
non sowe'rc not allowed to talk 
about a." 

He later repeated that statc- 
"wm and said it was all he 
would say. 

< ^" SUmers ’ Institute 
win « made by 39 
^ Zealand wine-makers to 
°f Waikato for 
: chan 1S t0 measure die amount 

r a,Cr “ nd che ^ount of 

woe Mjganhey contained. 

I j n ii, Cl -*^ findings of the 

I ihcfv? " 111 bc P u Wis hed with 
[_: . 'turner article. 

1 'vtefc° l Jv d 5 air of lhc wines 
:• Sj° Un , d . t0 h «vc been 
• 'Ujir’ - ,ed w,,h water Hnd /or 

i f YcnlE'-^^crs’ Institute 
!:.hSr° ,,hedraft ^cieto 
K. [ n a „ ers r ° r comment. 

L H^mbers, Dunleavy 


wrote: “I am assured by those 
who know the Consumers’ 1 li¬ 
st itute well that nothing is to be 
gained by threatening them 
publicly ini ij a position which 
would embarrass them if they 
hud to back down. 

"It looks as though it is going 
to be ;i matter of gentle and 
d i plomai ic persuasion. 

“A principal argument 
available is that a persuasion 
process will be to question the 
validity of the analytical 
process carried out by the Un¬ 
iversity of Waikato." 

Dunleavy suggests this can 
readily be done by using DSiK 
analysis results on wines in the 
1979 National Wine Competi¬ 
tion. 

But the Consumers’ Institute 
investigation involved not 
premium wines, but those 
available from the shops to the 
public. The Wine Institute’s 
attempt to make such a com¬ 
parison would therefore bc in¬ 
valid. 

The Wine Institute has also 
sought from its members “in 
confidence" any information 
on whethcrany wines, analysed 
by the two different tests, 
produced different results. 

It is understood the institute 
will also suggest that the Wai¬ 
kato tests were out of date and 
were made on wines produced 
before the change in Govern¬ 
ment regulations last year.. 

The Consumers’ Institute 
says the tests were designed 
primarily as a benchmark to 
enable the institute to check 
marketed wines for cane sugar 
and tap water from time ro time 
in the future. • 

The Consumers’ Institute 
..has also made it clear that if any 
attacks are made on the meth¬ 
odology used in the investiga¬ 
tion it will be able to release 
other information in, detail, 
significantly more than already 
released in, the draft repot! rb 
the wine companies. 



>o your own timetable 
. day or night 
Dy 'win-enginod aircraft 
N -Z. wide coverage 
^eluding Chatham Islands). 

■ ® Associated Air Charter 

Paraparaumu 86-294 : 

(after hours 86-011) : 


IP^5! 


Brian Talboya... party stooks 
never been higher. 

Muldoon remains well clear 
of his rival. But parry faithful, 
still hot last week (at least in 
Auckland), will focus on the 
drop. 

The current mood in the 
party (and it is probably worth 
emphasising that word 
"current") demands an an¬ 
tidote to a leader they see little 


hope of shifting before the 1981 
election. 

It is here chat Deputy Prime 
Minister Brian Talboys conies 
in. While Muldoon's stocks in 
the party have never been 
lower, Talboys’ have never 
been higher. 

Wherever he goes in party 
circles he gets a warm, and at 
times rapturous, reception. 

Partly, this is because he is 
seen as a decent politician and a 
statesman, who deals with fo¬ 
reign countries in gentlemanly 
terms, without petty name- 
calling. 

Partly, and perhaps more 
important, he has been carrying 
the positive message of the 
Government’s programme to 
the party, and 10 a lesser ex tent, 
the public. 

Over the past four or five 
months - most notably in his 
Budget speech and his rousing 
address ro the National Party 
o inference — he has been 


propagating a message of hope 
and confidence. 

Lentil a few months ago, the 
conventional wisdom in party 
circles was that Talboys would 
not seek re-election in 1981. He 
is said last year to have rejected 
approaches of high level to stay 
on. 

But increasingly, insiders 
ha ve begun to speculate that he 
might stay. One highly placed 
source categorically told me 
recently he expected Talboys to 
stay. 

Talboys is keeping his own 
counsel. He was due to tell his 
electorate organisation his 
decision in August, but spent 
much of that month overseas. 

He is now due to dn so late 
next munch or early November 
- the date depending on his 
next trip. 

An increasing number of 
party notables and not-so-no- 
tahlcs have been urging him to 
stay. Indeed, the representa¬ 


tions made to him could be said 
to have reached draft propor¬ 
tions - though in nn informal, 
nor an organised, sense. 

Partly these representations 
are aimed at having him 
available to take over the 
leadership if called on. 

But they are principally 
aimed at just keeping him there 
— as a sane and steady influence 
at the centre. 

If Talboys still decides to go 
despite the pressure, the deputy 
leadership question will bc 
opened for resolution by earlv 
next year. 

There are two contenders — 
Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
and Associate Finance Minister 
Derek Quigley. 

Quigley must he given the 
better chance. Among party 
grassroots his star is rising 
quickly and among both party 
members and M Ps he is seen as 
the more Talhnys-likc figure of 
the two. 



With the speed of construction 
and economies we’ve gained, 
we’d be crazy not to use 


Hi-bond steel flooring again 


Simply. Ht-band is steel loimed to hold poutedconuaio iinonng. but 
unlike wooden boxing, it ts not taken away alter but bonds witl* iho 
concrete permanently, teducing total structural a'«-el luMuuement*. Also 
due to its unique design, it carries all attachments tor services and ceilings 
below. II also eliminates all Ihe traditional short spaced wooden supports 
needed for wooden boxing. Thus fl Is erected wfih Incrodlblsspeedand 
provides Immediate, aafa work platforms tar all trades. 

Ask your designer to check Ihe following list of Hl-bond features. He’ll 
appreciate Hi-bond's greet advantages In speed and weight/cost 
efficiency. 

* Speeds construction time. * Reduces foundal Ion deadweights * Frequently 
reduces floor thickness end weight. * Minimises lire hazard, protects personnel. 
*- improves rigidly—reduces walght/coBt. * Provides lateral bracing, tension 
reinforcing arid diaphragm action. + Lowers overall costs 

* No specialised skilled labour required. 

For new Hi-bond brochure write to 


DImond Industries Lid. Box430, Wellington. 
Hl-bond 19 manufactured by DImond Industries 
'and Is distributed by Wlnslone Ltd. 


PI crura red originally In America by Intend Ryeraon. Hl-bond hu now 
been Incorporated in hundreds of thou sands of buildings around the 
world, one of the IbIbbI in America being the rtaw Sears lower of 110 
atoreya In which over 3 million square teet ot Hnbond is Incorporated. 
Many race ni multistorey build! nga ip Mew Zeal and have Incorporated 
Hl-bond In thekconstruction also. jo 
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$ 10 , 000,000 


First Ranking 


Debenture Stock 


with the right to accept over-subscriptions of $10,000,000 up to a total issue of -20,000,000 


Earn up to 


Lv\v.v.v« 








per annum 




• ■! n./j 



Invest tor 
3,5 and 7 years 
at15%p.a. 


or2yearterm 

at14y 2 %p.a. 


Fletcher Holdings Limited — 

• A company involved In forestry- end “"••• .. 
sawmilling, construction, manufacture and 
marketing of wire, steel and other building 
materials, pulp and paper, fishing, tourism and 
■ financial and management services — 

Invites Investments In this 910,000,000 Issue. 
Interest will be paid half-yearly. 

[Minimum Investment $100. 


The Registrar, 

Fletcher Holdings Limited, 
P.O. Box 3510, 

Auckland. 


Please post me the 
Debenture Prospectus 
and application form. 


C y.u. 


'7 Applications can. be accepted only on the 
^ application form Issued with the Prospectus, 
Which, is available from any member ^6f an !• 


Name ...-•...•■ 

Address .. 





\ y-.., 

i ,;.. jj' .vO.*,.. i-. ^ «• 


■ ■.affiliated Stpck Exohange fc New Zealand or ’ 
j; the Orgahl^ltig Broker;: of :by : ;coitipliEitlbg tKe;: 


, ' 1 ... • v 

% • • *** ,« • , t 
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Wool Board opens doors to non-conference bids 


l by Warren Berryman 

f■ thH Wool Board has termin- 
1 «ed its exclusive agreement 
1 with the New Zealand Eu- 
« ropean Shipping Association 
and opened its doors to com- 
pctitive bids from non-confe¬ 
rence lines such as ABC Con- 
. tainerline. 

But the board has turned 
down ABC's offer to carry wool 
i to the East Coast of the United 

■ States. 

! Wool Board chairman Doug 

Alcllrailh said of the NEASA 
' agreement: “We had this 
! agreement since 1975 and un- 

■ we gave notice before 
i September 30 the agreement 
f would stay in force until Oc- 
' tuber 1982, when it could only 
. bo broken if we couldn’t agree 

onafrcighirarc. And, of course, 

: that's far too late to look around 
. for an alternative service. Su 
this will give Rosenfcld (A BC's 
| owner) the opportunity to put 
‘ something on paper if he can 
! match NEASA in service and 
price." 

, Shipping sources interpret 
the wool Roard's move in two 
ways: 

• The Wool Board is opening 
the door to inure competition. 
Kitting to presssurc from 
Government MPs and Fede¬ 
rated Farmers. Many wool 
farmers, the bulk of the New 
Zeal and-owned sector of the 
»*>l industry and some free- 
enterprise MPs. see the rcln- 
tiunship between Woul Board, 
shipping cartels and overseas 
woul brokers (known as the 
"wtH»l club") as contrary to the 
New Zealand fanner’s interest. 

• I he Wool Board has no 
intent inn ot allowing non- 
u-itlcreike cumpetitiun. The 
nutiu* to terminate the NEASA 
agreement and the possibility 
th.it trcight-ratc-cutting ABC 
intt'ht be allowed to compete is 
K'.ng used by the board as a 
bargaining lever to hold cartel 
rates. 

The termination notice does 
nw prevent the Wool Board 
worn deciding, in 1982, to 
' lh , e a 8 rce ment. In 1978 
“* ™ Board allowed non- 
coni erence Ace Lines to com¬ 


pete with the North Ame¬ 
rican-New Zealand cartel for a 
brief period. Ace then carried 
wool at freight rares 10 per cent 
below those charged by the 
cartel. 

After Ace had forced the 
cartel to forego a massive rate 
increase, the Wool Board in¬ 
voked its statutory powers and 
barred Ace from the Wool 
trade. 

Acc took its case to the 
American Federal Maritime 
Commission. It has since gone 
to the United States Justice 
Department’s anti-trust divi¬ 
sion, which is considering 
prosecuting the cartel members 
for restricting competition and 
predatory’ pricing. 

The Wool Board's statutory 
powers tu dictate to private 
wool interests who they may 
and may not ship with were 
tested in court by ABC. The 
Wool Board’s powers were 
upheld . Mcllruith said future 
board decisions to invoke these 
powers would depend un the 
overall situation. 

“For example, the present 
North American run is well 
ovcrionnagcd and vve believe 


that to allow more people in 
would only have one result — 
that’s increased freight," he 
said. 

On the European run, 
Mcllraith said the board’s 
prime consideration was ser¬ 
vice and it would look closely at 
whatever is offered. 

Meanwhile the wool ship¬ 
ping scene is changing. 

Harbour boards and ship¬ 
ping companies have invested 
heavily in containerisation. 

The Wool Board, together 
with Dalgcty, Wrightson 
NMA, Shaw Saville and Blue 
Star, has invested heavily in the 
Central Wool Facilities 
(CWFs) which centralise, con¬ 
solidate, and containerise wool 
shipments. 

But last year our biggest 
customer lor wool was Russia. 
Growing wool export markets 
arc Chinn and the Middle East. 
Ami all this wool goes in con¬ 
ventional, not container, ship*. 

Unlike i a her cargoes, woo] is 
easily unitised without using 
containers when a duzen or 
more bales are strapped down 
on a palct. 

The internal freight costs 


involved m getting a bale of 
wool from, for example, Napier 
to the container port in Auck¬ 
land are huge. It would be far 
cheaper to ship the wool direct 
from Napier on a conventional 
ship. 

The cost of getting a bale of 
wool from farm gate to London 
docks via CWFs works out 
roughly like this: Cost in New 
Zealand from farm gate to ship 
46 per cent; ocea n freight 46 per 
cent; offloading at London 8 
per cent. 

Shipping companies arc tir¬ 
ing of being given all the blame 
for high freight rates when a 
large slice of the total is beyond 
their control. 

The true cost of the internal 
freight sector a hidden because 
the Wool Board includes it in 
the total. The shipping com¬ 
panies want this sector broken 
out. 

Mcllraith said lie sympath¬ 
ised with the shipping com¬ 
panies on this puint, feeling 
they had been unfairly charged 
because of our uivn inability to 
contain our own interna! 
freight costs. 

There was a strong pos¬ 


sibility that the costs of the in¬ 
ternal sector would be broken 
out, he said. 

This breakout could cause 
some embarrassment for the 
Wool Board. Since the board 
set up its CWFs, it has tried 
various means of forcing wool 
exporters to use them rather 
than the independent source 
packers. 

The charges levied by the 
CWFs and source packers to 
put a bale of wool in a container 
ore established and approved 
hy the Trade and Industry 
Department on u cost-plus ba¬ 
sis according to capital em¬ 
ployed in the facility. 

These charges vary vastly 
from place to place. 

CWF charges run thus: Wiri 
Wool Brokers' £2.36 a bale; 
Robert Perrier Ltd charging 
$1.56 a bale; Napier Wool 
Dumpers $1.31; Wanganui, 75 
cents; Gracefield, $2.30; 
Timaru, £1.35; Dunedin. 47 
cents; Invercargill, SI.78. 

The Christchurch wool 
dumpers, the CWF in which 
the Wool Board has a linuncinl 
and managerial stake, tons the 
list at $2.60. 


Independent free enterprise 
source packers such as Lit- 
chcnsieins, and the New 
Zealand Co-operative Wool 
Marketing Association charge 
40 cents. 

Breaking out internal freight 
costs from the total will high¬ 
light how the Wool Board's 
CWF system disadvantages the 
New Zealand-owned compan¬ 
ies. 

New Zealand Cu-opcrative 
Wool Marketing, because it 
refuses to use the CWFs, has to 
bear its own internal freight 
costs. When it ships its wool 
overseas a portion of its freight 
rate is used to subsidise the in¬ 
ternal freight costs of its "in 
club” competitors. 

Inascn.se, the co-op is forced 
to pay twice. 

New Zeal and-owned in¬ 
dependents such ns Robert 
Femurs and Muir ami Com¬ 
pany pioneered densc-baling in 
ihis country. With dome- 
baling they can got double the 
amount ot' woul in u con minor 
than their "in club" competi¬ 
tors. 


Devco next target for US blitz on export subsidies 

the Am erica u I'm hassv’s public 


by Wurren Berryman 

AMERICAN officials are ex¬ 
pected to take legal action wx»n 
against Devco, the wholly- 
owned New Zealand Meat 
Board subsidiary, on the 
grounds that uur lamb exports 
are subsidised by the export 
subsidy scheme. 

Devco has the sole right u» 
market- New Zealand lamb in 
the United States. 

The United States Interna¬ 
tional Trade Commission has 
already ruled that a prima facie 
case exists against Delta Plas¬ 
tics Ltd, of Palmerston North, 
after an American manufac¬ 
turer of plastic ear tags charged 
that our export incentives arc 
being used in effect as subsidies 
and chat countervailing duties 
should be imposed on the ex¬ 
ports. 


American sources here now 
believe that meat industry in¬ 
terests in the United States will 
move against Devco, probably 
immediately alter did Ame¬ 
rican Cummcrce Department 
produces a preliminary deci¬ 
sion on the Delta Plastics case, 
which must be issued by early 
November. 

Meanwhile, the United 
Stales Government has decided 
to send a legal expert on trade 
and business law to Wellington 
to discuss the fine distinctions 
between incentives and sub¬ 
sidies with Government Min¬ 
isters and public service of¬ 
ficials. She is Dr Shirley Cof- 
field, a partner in the law firm 
of Reaves and Coffield, which 
specialises in domestic and in¬ 
ternational trade and business 
law. 

For four years until last 


August, Uoflicld wax the prin¬ 
cipal legal adviser and chair¬ 
man of a committee which 
developed rucuinmcnilm ions 
fur the United States President 
in response to allegations of 
unfair trade practices by fo¬ 
reign governments. 

Dr *'oflivid will arrive here 
on November 1 and. jIk-i in- 
tensive talk-, m Wellington, will 
leave on November 6. 

RoJiand E ("Bud") Ander¬ 
son, director of the Dairy’, 
Livestock and Poultry Division 
of the United States Foreign 
Agricultural Service will arrive 
on October 29. Anderson, who 
served as the American 
agricultural attache in Wel¬ 
lington from 1970 to 1973, will 
talk to Federated Farmers, then 
join Coffield for talks with 
Government officials. 

The combined visit is part of 


jfUiirs programme lor 1980. 

There is no doubt the Ame¬ 
rican Government leeU tlini 
our export incentives sire >ub- 
•sidie.s. In at least one official 
American brie ting, the term 
"espoil subsidies’’ lias been 
used. 

The Amur wan-, claim that the 
like nnvv% s\ -.kill contravene-, 
the spirit ol Gait and the letter 
of the Garr agreement to which 
this country is a signatory. 

If the Delta Plastics case goes 
against the company, there is 
likely to be a queue of charges 
against New Zealand compan¬ 
ies by American organisations. 
Some will be even more 
damaging to our trade if coun¬ 
tervailing duties are invoked. 

Such duties would have a 
serious effect on the United 
Stales as a Jamb market. 


Alter a period ol intense 
lobbying ihc board grained ;i 
mini sal le 7 per cent concession 
foi densc-baling lor the in¬ 
dependents. t. a'me January die 
hoaid will cui this io 3 per com. 

Where they cm ship mni- 
cnntcrciiec on i per O'lii.imci* 
freight rare, miller than w ifli the 
conlcrencc which charm. - j per 
kil** rate, these independents 
can make huge Iroieht -avmgj. 
- «-menme- w- mu-.li.i- 5iiper 
cent. 

As more wool goes wirh non 
conference lines, the indepen¬ 
dents will gain the sort of ad¬ 
vantage over their "in club” 
competitors that the Wool 
Board has been Irving to 
prevent. 

Mcllraith said he feared that 
as more wool went to in¬ 
dependent source packers the 
failing CWFs' throughout 
would lead to increased costs. 




A WHOLE NEW 
BAUGAMETO 

SYDNEY 


CONTMENTAL AIRLINES FLIES THE TASMAN 


Suddenly, flying the Tasman to 
-Sydney u fun again. 

Now you can fly the 

style of Continental Airlines. 
Expect a wliote new ballgame 
wien you fly with us. We're out to 
Biro you a good time, not just a 
Mat on a I p 


Continental "Statesman Service" 
for example. It has a list as long as 
your arm of extra comforts for 
no more than normal economy fare. 

Enjoy exclusive TV Video shows, 
■ like "NBC SpOTOn/orM" and "CBS 
Magazine of the Air". Free headsets, 
free drinks, choke of meniu. 


You can also count on unCUngested 
1 check-ins; pieferendaD 
umdling, and VIP loufrges. 

See your Travel Affdtt now. 

; He's ready, willing atkTTMmtfHiMe 
•• to hook you CoflHneikBl to " 

- Cargo too, gets :a great 
, from pur big, new 


YOU SHOULD SEE US NOW 
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THE closing of a large Auckland freezing 
works must be gravely disquieting to a 
Government whose five-year wine-to-water 
economic miracle has resulted in unem¬ 
ployment levels of some 60,000. The Auck¬ 
land Farmers Freezing Co-operative deci¬ 
sion to shut down the Southdown works in one 
shock blowthreatenedtoboostthose numbers 
by almost 1000. 

The personal hardship is incalculable. But 
the repercussions will be felt beyond the 
immediate anguish and doubts of workers 
tossed suddenly on to an. uncertain em¬ 
ployment market They will be felt 
throughout a community where the workers' 
wage packets were spent, among transport 
operators who carted stock to the works, in 
businesses which serviced the works, and in 
Cite port through which the kill was shipped 
abroad. 

But no matter how unpalatable the 
company's action, or the high-handed man¬ 
ner in which it was announced to the people 
most immediately involved, the Opposition 
was woefully unrealistic in urging the 
Government to rush to the rescue to ensure 
that the plant be kept operative. That would 
mean ploughing taxpayers' money into a 
venture whose lnck of viability was clear to nil 
who put rational thinking before emotive, 
politically inspired claptrap. 

Labour leader Bill Rowling personally did 
the workers a disservice by rushing to 
Auckland not only to address them, but to 
raise expectations that the inevitable would 
not happen. Introduced to the staff — ac¬ 
cording to some reports — as “our future 


Prime Minister”, he no doubt was concerned 
at the plight In which so many people found 
themselves for reasons over which they had 
no control. He must have been aware, too, of 
the opportunity for political points-scoring. 
But Ws indications that he would mount a 
rescue operation if he were making the 
decisions — the works would not be allowed to 
proceed without “an all-out-fight”, he pro¬ 
claimed — might have made good, rousing 
rhetoric. It made little economic sense, and 
the company was upset at his intrusion. 

Company general manager T R P Gibson 
insisted that, at a lime when the staff could 
have considered the salary/redundancy 
package, Rowling’s presence “may have 
raised false hopes” about a decision the 
company regarded as “Irrevocable”. 

Certainly, the union shared Rowling's 
fighting attitude. It was “hoping for job 
security and not putting the men on (he 
scrapheap”, according to president F E 
Barnard; it rejected the redundancy settle¬ 
ment offer as “peanuts” and would accept 
“nothing less than the workers’ jobs secured. 
Someone is going to have to get in and bail 
that place out”. 

Thus the union declared black an em¬ 
ployment centre set up at the works; “Our 
members have been told to have nothing to 
do with the office and the defeatist attitude it 
represents”. 

Barnard had particularly good grounds 
for grievance, ofcourse, when he complained 
about the company’s short notice in an¬ 
nouncing the closure. That point was taken 


up by many throughout the country — In- they have increased more than fw* i \ Y V/ k-V A. V/ J 

eluding the Employers Federation; the plant seven years. “***■ 

workers should have been told much earlier The harsh lesson for (]» ijj 

of the company’s intentions. The company movement and its union allies is th H » US by Jeff Gamlin 

had decided in May that the works would not the dirty word that some In 

close. It waited four months before on- insist it is. Without economic YfeblltoftL THE East Coast Bays by-election result has 
nouncing the decision and gave stnff just five can he no jobs. And as Labour Mldstet brought to the surface a latent discontent with the 
weeks’notice. Holgcr Insisted (no doubt conscious £ Government of proportions which must give 

Without forthright discussion much ear- wage bargaining benchmark exceedfeui party president George Chapman cause to 
Her, union leaders — if they considered only per coin), there was no point InbellevZ* kngthen the odds on a National victory in 1981 
some of the signs — could have been misled people could be paid more and njorefau from his recent 50/50 prediction, 
into optimism about the works' future. 1 he uiul less. post-poll analysis that “the vote result 

company had a 14-ycar lease nnd was nink- Hc W0l| j d hnvc preferred „ . ^ows New Zealanders arc not yet prepared to face 

ing capital improvements. But the shutdown lhc c j usurCi hc conce ded. ^ ^ Tj' up w the country’s serious economic policies” 
(if not the timing) was anticipated in an rnjc of |he »i u bc-trotting Robert 2, accurately pinpoints the cause of the discontent. 
Auckland Harbour Board study which in- Howling urgued that the Prime S His understanding was not so apparent, however, 
dicatcd that Southdown and two more works who hart ^ ecn warnci j ^ d when he went on to say that this protect is reflected 

^Shortland and Westfield-might be closed pL . ml ing shutdown, should have audi! only in by-elections, as inRangitikci and East 
and relocated within 10 yenrs. The board had nv &ii] a ble minute with the helo a TjZ Coast Bays, and not when the party majority is at 
been anxious, when undertaking the study of ^leagues, to explore alternadv^l 5lflkc 

meat industry reorganisation last year, to Mll , duon had been ^ven Uxe loformatjJv Chapman's faith in the New Zealand voter 
determine the effects on Auckland trade It n nn fi 1 irnri» a L.r.J rather touching when we consider thru 


by Jeff Gamlin 


Voter discontent exposed in East Coast Bays 


ing capital improvements. But the shutdown 
(If not the timing) was anticipated in an 
Auckland Harbour Board study which in¬ 
dicated that Southdown anil two more works 
— Shortland and Westfield — might be closed 
and rclocntcd within 10 yenrs. The bonrd had 


aivwi r r. . 

His understanding was not so apparent, however, 
when hc went on to say that this protest is reflected 
only in by-elections, as in Rangitikci and East 


works were relocated in provincial centres. 
The need for unions to adopt similarly so¬ 
phisticated techniques is clear. 

But even without detailed study, there was 
evidence that should have raised questions. 

' The works are old; they are under-utilised; 
they have been incurring increasing losses 
($2 million this year). A $20 million invest¬ 
ment was needed to bring them to standards 
demanded by the EEC. That investment 
would he Ill-spent in an urban area In which 
other works can cope with stock throughput. 

Killing and processing charges at South¬ 
down were much higher than elsewhere. 
Fuelled by wage demands and hygiene cosls, 


confidence as a courtesy gesture bdwtfc wins rather touching when we consider thru 
departure. Whether he ought to hntln governments of the day in country after country 
sworn to sccrccy on an issue invoWu* throughout the Western world have, rightly or 


sworn to sccrccy on an issue invoMip 
many people is arguable. Oncemadcprli}i 
the information in confidence, howtw.l 
was bound to keep that confidence. 

Wc would like to think he was burttqi' 
tell someone. And bearing In mind Musi 
SIS information to slap Communist l& 
on trade union leaders in the cause ifp 
industrial relations, we may wonderfc 
the criteria hc applies in deciding ib 
secrets he must keep and which he ski 
share with us all. 

-BobEA 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


British MP’s cure for 
economic myth-takes 


So much ignorance 
in East Coast Bays 


'Wtotf! 


TIM Uathbone, recent visiting British MP and ad 
agency director, had some observations worthy of 
consideration in Godzone: 

“But inflation can and will he controlled as we. 
in Britain, face tacts ami stop believing in myths. 

“Stop believing the mvrh that any Government 
has money of its own; the myth ihnt Government 
• can somehow overcome all the nations problems 
by printing money; the myth that a Government 
can spend the country's way out of economic 
trouble; the myth chat a.Governmeni can protect 
a country for long by import controls; the myth 
that price and income controls provide a panacea 
for economic ills; the myth that wc can maintain 
standards of living regardless of the country's 
economic performance, and regardless of the ef¬ 
fect of external events like the huge increase in 
world oil prices; the myth that Government can do 
people’s jobs for them or that Governments can 
create wealth.” 


FAMOUS not-quitc-last-words from National 
Patty candidate Dr Don Brash, quoted in the New 
Zealand Herald five days before the East Coast 
Bays by-election: 

“I would like to cut back Social Credit's vote 
substantially. They are promoting a policy which 
reflects a total lack of understanding of how the 
economy operates. I regret that some people arc 
being taken in by it.” 
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wrongly, been held to blame for the continuing 
presence of the serious problems caused by 
economic recession and have been thrown out of 
power. Whether or not they have always deserved 
this laic, or whether oppositions could do better, 
generally has hardly seemed relevant to voters 
long conditioned by rising expectations. 
Governments have appeared helpless in the face 
of the combined problems of high inflation, mass 
unemployment and economic stagnation, and 
cries for understanding and patience have seldom 
yielded much consolation. 

Only in stronger economics, such as Germany 
and japan, where the worst effects of economic 
recession have been held at bay, have governments 
managed to survive. Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
ilvon himself recognised his vulnerability with his 
comment a few months back that this was not n 
ginxl time for governments to be rc-clccicd. 

In New Zealand, each election in the 1970s 
resulted in swings of opinion against the 
governing party, ranging from the very large to 
the massive. Contrary to Chapman’s view that 
voter discontent with this Government emerges 
r>nlv in by-elections and not when its majority is 
i'ii the line. National slumped disastrously in 1978 
loan a seemingly impregnable position in Par¬ 
liament, and in one month saw a pre-campaign 
opinion p^lls lead of more [him 10 per cent over 
t.i'’"iir swept a wav to finish up trailing in the final 
voter count. 


Advert not in beat 
with the conductor 




Keeping abreast with 
Harry Schultz 


THE latest issue of the International Harry 
Schultz Letter to come our way records the Second 
Annual Schultz Awards of Merit and Demerit. 

Among those to receive Schultz's plaudits are 
Margaret Thatcher (most respected Western 
world leader with best policies); Freddie Laker 
(most outstanding entrepreneur), and Ronald 
Reagon (bcst-hope-for-survival-of-liberty award) 

'Brickbats were tossed at Robert McNamara 
(biggest-favour-to-the-West-by-resigning aw¬ 
ard); Ramsey Clark • (blood-ctot-to-thc-brain - 
award fox his Iran incursion); Mrs,Gandhi (the:' 
two-Lefc-Feet award, for. giving female poli¬ 
ticians a bad name), and the BBC (The Fellow 
Travellers Slimy-mikc award for consistently 
biased (pro-socialist/communist) reportage to the 
BBC). 

Our favourite award: the Golden Bra award to 
Lilliam Carter, who has the two biggest boobs In 
the United StatesJimmy and Billy; 


INEFFECTIVE television advertising must 
come cheap when the Broadcasting Corporation's 
“associates” use the medium. 

At 10.50pm on Saturday September 13, 
Network One ran a beaut advertisement for 
the Symphony Orchestra. Wc were told all about 
the programme, the conductor, the soloists, and 
where door sales were available. 

All very impressive and informative. Then we 
found out that the concert advertised had been 
held in the Wellington Town Hall on Saturday, 
September 13, starting at 8pm. 

The concert-goers may have got home in time 
to see the potential of a concert which finished 
about 30 minutes before the advertisement. Of 
course, there would be plenty of space in the Town 
Hall at that time. 
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A clear picture is now emerging. It shows a 
fMKcrci ol dynamics significantly different from 
pJM or overseas experience. 

On every occasion over the past three years that 
. itonal has had something at stoke, it has per- 
ermed disastrously, or nearly. Yet each time the 
it result was a profound shock to everyone 
vausc - according to the polls and other in- 
atnrs - National had entered each campaign in 
> und and even dominant position. 

* Cn ’ !. he s . uJden manifestation each time 
■Government^ discontenc with thc National 


Bowl loses hand in 
parcel post game 


National Party delegate 
shuns from striking 


NO one is perfect but Post Office slips necessitate 
employment of 40 officers, who form the Post 
Office’s Investigations Branch. 

One function of this dedicated band, who must 
be costing perhaps $500,000 a year to maintain in 
wages and overheads, is to investigate damaged 


TICKERS’Arid cfdsseris are lurking-in the Na- , parcel .compensation claims. 

_: : ■ • • . . a __ L_ j '.u_ ■< 


.tional Party ranks it appears^ " ' ’ 

National Party selection ballots are completed 
by “striking out the names of the candidates for 
whom you do not wish to vote". At the Remuera 
selection one delegate voted with a tick (or was it 
a cross?) 

But was it disallowed? No. The voter’s inten¬ 
tion was considered to be clear. 


A colleague had the misfortune to put the 
branch through its paces with distressing results. 
A porcelain bowl, not the best item to entrust to 
the postal service of any nation, was carefully 
packed and sent from Italy many months ago. 

Its arrival was announced in a message from the 
Italian consul who had. taken delivery after the 
parcel had been sent on its own magical mystery 


h ; J* reason must lie with thc nature of 

; Monal s campaign. But to say that this is the 
. i {m . r ' reas on is to state that this discontent 
d j_ ove ™‘gh[ from nowhere. Given the 

tour of Wcllinaton, despite the f 0lTt< * A St ocarinlfh*** an . li ' NBtional waves on these 
^ receiver at tmpossiblctoacceptothenvise than 

-fisar* existcd a soiid basis of voter 

■ pared ,»ed inSufTi ^jSi^ •ndbL2 ?i f n!i | 1 themselvCS have exacerbated 
transmission through the »»<* feelings, 

finally it did concede payment^ ^ a or three years at least, there has 

thc bowl's value. . . ■ ’ National 8 ?;!,! hut latcnt discon rent with the 

A return air fare to lSW ' ernmem > undetected in the long 

sought, but - because '^^oTnn^^' 805 ’ by «** hypokhcdoi 1 

1 ocallv - the complaiqaht.flt . un-. L iS n & ,P oscd b y opinion pollsters or by the 

the pieces and compensation.- ^^ • tt'h v KOC V'^° f ra,e fundings of politicians. 
Not SO. It was > i attributed “ the 

After approaches ;.»n* j Uri " J™ ,nd National’s apparent domin- 

the nrinciDleatleastof ictxggfcv ■ periods. 


the principleat least of 

sation and the P lcCeS £ .S 

meantime, the eyer-cfncieDrs , 


apply with thc same force and Opposition parties 
are able ro emerge as alternatives and get their 
message accross. 

It remains now to discover the actual basis for 
this widespread discomcnt with thc National 
Government. Chapman chouses to sec it as merely 
a case of bad communications and a lack of un¬ 
derstanding of its message. But National has had 
more than ample opportunity to communicate its 
message loud and clear. In fact, it is thc message 
itself which is unacceptable to so many and the 
cause of the backlash against National. 

Just assume Labour politicians tried to explain 
away the party's defeat in 1975 as. a case of bad 
communications rather than agree that many of 
their policies and actions were the cause, National 
politicians must swallow«the unpalatable and ac¬ 
cept that, in ail likelihood, a decisive majority of 
New Zealanders find their policies and actions 
unacceptable. 

Government after government overseas has 
found that policies based on continued calls lor 
restraint and “get in behind" for a long haul have 
not appealed to electorates grappling with the 
immediate problems of inflation, unemployment 
and falling living standards. There is, no doubt, an 
element of unreasonableness in this reaction, as 
the economic problems governments have to 
tackle arc deep-seated in nature and ultimately 
require long-term solutions. 

But what has more justifiably damaged 
National’s economic credibility is thc failure 
throughout its period of office to achieve any 
significant short or medium-term success. For 
some time National put all of its eggs into one 
basket and made the fight against inflation the top 
priority. It is now clear that it has failed to achieve 
anything there, and with thc need to put money 
into the economy (with an election coming), the 
problem cun only gel worse. 

In fact, the dampening down of the economy in 
an unsuccessful attempt to reduce inflationary 
pressures has worsened the problems of unem¬ 
ployment and prinJuclivity and National'-, long¬ 
term policy of restructuring is having considera¬ 
ble negative short-term LoitsequeiiC'.-s tor em¬ 
ployment ittt'.l «»nip\it. 

The energy and industrial projects, Ihx.iu sc 
they are capital-intensive, will have no significant 
effect on employment, and the benefits from in¬ 
creased production and foreign exchange savings 
will not be felt for some years. 

If National’s message is unacceptable, so to is 
the means by which it is putting it across. Again, 
this is a problem which is accentuated in election 
campaigns. 

If rhere arc misgivings over Muldoon's ag¬ 
gressive approach in getting his message to the 
public, it becomes outright distaste in an election 
campaign situation. While these misgivings nor¬ 
mally arc tempered by the image of a Prime 
Ministerial Muldoon apparently in full control 
and successfully answering opposition, the image 
of Muldoon in a campaign allows for no such 
qualification. 

He then comes across on the television sets of 
voters, addressing meetings of highly partisan 
supporters, as strident and discordant in the ex¬ 
treme. 

Nations! Party strategists were among the First 
to concede in 1978 that such performances on the 
hustings were a major reason for the party’s near 
defeat. Even in 1975 Muldoon's performances 
were viewed by the party hierarchy as a serious 
campaign liability. 

According to well-placed sources, in the last 
week before this polling day these top officials had 
convinced themselves that defeat was imminent, 
and die grand old men Jack Marshall and Keith 
Holyoake were pressured into coming out and 
giving Muldoon their public confidence and 
blessing. 

It is amazing that Muldoon, who is normally 
adept at using the mass media to hi? own great 
advantage, does not seem to realise ..that , in a 
__rAmhimrinn /Sf fhft n1H~ 
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pieqefiW.^ ^nli^ Cmirdli ,„i . politically and administratively campaign situation the combination 6f theold- 
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care qf the bowL ■■ ''j know*'' 

Where it is nawi.oo-^n'* ...; . ;• 


media than !! on ° r . sma11 size which has a mass style partisan politiking with the modern elec- 
tn Hrii a j n ° Ck * independent strength of that tronic media works to his great disadvantage. 
lJl,v «nmenThas V s C " '"^ tI ? liaj the National More fundamentally, perhaps the basic ap- 
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impact of the Social Credit upsurge, with Labour 
managing to slightly increase Lis position. 

There is dear evidence that voting in 1978 
tended to pularisc along pro- und anti-National 
lines, with many voters being motivated by thc 
strategy of voting for thc opposition party with thc 
most chance of success. In the safer National scats 
where n straight-out bitter contest between Na¬ 
tional and Labour would always see it remain n 
blue scat, thc swing to Social Credit was greatest 
and thc inuvcnivtu away front Labour the must 
significant But in th»- Labour seats and thc mar¬ 
ginal Labour-National ureas, the swing u» Social 
Credit was considerably less while Labour also 
tended to increase its share of thc vote. 

The marginal sear fought out between the two 
main parties where Social Credit made its biggesi 
impact was Hastings. This intervention cost Na¬ 
tional much more to thc extent of giving Labour 
the sear. 

East Coast Bays beltings to this first category of 
seats, and the by-election saw n continuation of the 
1978 trend, although at a greatly hastened pace. 
Labour's recent pour showing undoubtedly 
boosted this trend. 

But it would be n mistake to view this as an 
.mii-Labour move when we take it in the context 
of a normally blue-ribbon such as East Coast Bays. 

Rather, it is more likely a aisc ul whatever the 
pro-Labour feelings of many of lhc party's 1978 
supporters being outweighed by anti-National 
feelings to such an extent that they were prepared 
to jump on the Social Credit bandwagon. 

In a general election situation the key battles in 
terms of who will be the Government will still hc 
fought in the marginal Labour-National electo¬ 
rates and it will take only a slight cnniinuatinn ul 
the 1978 trend in these areas, to put Labour into 
power. Additionally, of course. National will now 
have to fight some desparate battles against Social 
Credit in electorates it once thought were safe. 

It should be remembered that in the tear 
leading up to the 1978 election Labour was in tar 
worse shape than it has ever been since. With 


memories of 1975 still fairly fresh in the minds of 
voters, with a weak Parliamentary team and an 
organisation in a state of demoralisation as a result 
of thc mauling from Muldoon at his most effec¬ 
tive, the party entered the final month over 10 per 
cent behind. That it was National which lost out in 
the final vote count illustrates that in a general 
election situation it is ultimately the Government 
which comes under scrutiny, nor the Opposition. 

Reviewed overall, the outlook lor National is 
grim to say the least. 1 1 has no scope lor any losses 
in its parliamentary position, as in 1978 it received 
less votes than Labour and was saved only by the 
whimsies of thc electoral system. 

__ To have any assurance of remaining in 
Government, National would need to increase its 
plurality over the opposition. 

But a governing party has only achieved that 
twice since the era of Massey's Reform Govern¬ 
ment: in 1938 when Labour was at its peak, and in 
1951 as a result of the waterfront strike. 

National's very success at utilising the advan¬ 
tages of being the governing party has only.served 
to blind it to a judgement of failure by the elec¬ 
torate over its economic policies. Its record in 
campaign situations has been hardly short ol 
disastrous. 

If National is persuaded by what it sees as the 
righteousness ul' its cause into believing that no 
fundamental changes ore necessary’and that there 
is to be n continuation of the political strategics 
which have yielded so much apparent success in 
the past, then there is nothing surer than that next 
year's election campaign will again see the rise of 
n vengeful electorate. 

Anything short nf I'mnl:imenial changes iu 
policies, personnel and in political and campaign 
strategies will see Nauon.il gu the same wav :is 
most governing parties overseas have gone over 
recent venrs. As did Labour six sears ,m«< m I'iT I, 
National now stands at the crossroad-. 


Jell Gamlin is a Irerslance |oum.itisi 
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proach followed by National in its. campaign 
strategy is at fault Here, it seems to assume that 
die strategems used so successfully in the inter¬ 
election periods can be turned up to full volume to 
serve equally well in a campaign. But the hustings 
provide an entirely different set of circumstances, 
as the benefits of encumbaricy are no longer ef¬ 
fective while the opposition parties cannot be 
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n out the other parties. Months squeezed and drowned out. 

1 hardly more than a wb isper is would be foolish of National to take tpb much 

^position. It is little wonder, consolation from the big drop in support, for 
ied voters ask “but what is the labour in East Coast Bay. the collapse of ™ 

Labour vote in Rimgadkei in 1978 did qoi lead to a- 


#***“. ihtEuI ect,on “mpaign situation, h°w- 
,, vantage of encumbancy no longer 


uniform swing against It In the subsequent gcne^l 
election. In fact It was Kjationalthat feRtheniapi 
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No they don’t 
support Rob 

BRIAN Lockstonc and Frank 
Early of the Auckland Slat 
have requested that I write to 
you seeking a correction to the 
article entitled “Great Scotti 
Some Agree with Rob". {NBR 
Sept 1). 

They arc not mentioned by 
name but they arethe/focA/iZNd 
Star political reporters referred 
to in the story, which concerns a 
special Press Gallery meeting 
called to discuss the Prime 
Minister's attempt to stop Tom 
Scott from being accredited to 
the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government regional confe¬ 
rence in Indin and barring him 
from the official party jnChina. 

Mr Lockstonc and Mr Early 
have expressed concern that the 
report is inaccurate and reflects 
unfairly on Mr Lockstonc as 
the mover of the original mo¬ 
tion and Mr Early who 
seconded it. The reason for 
putting their original motion 
(dint the Prime Minister's de¬ 
claration be noted and that no 
further action be taken) was to 
promote discussion at the 
meeting. Mr Scott was not 
present when the motion was 
put and it was not until some 
time later, when he joined the 
meeting, that Mr Scott made it 
clear he valued the support of 
the Gallery. 

Mr Lockstone has pointed 
out that Mr Scott's clearly ex¬ 
pressed opinion of the Gallery 
in past Listener articles raised 
doubts whether he would place 
any value on the Gallery's 
support. Mr Lockstonc and Mr 
Early also made it clear in the 
discussions there was a need to 
involve others, notably editors, 
in any action the Gallery took. 

it must he pointed i>ui that 
the final motion deploring the 
Prime Minister's actions"and 
asking the Gallery officers to 
seek support in opposing him 
from other journalist organi¬ 
sations (in New Zealand, Bri¬ 
tain, Australia, Canada and 
India) and the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, was unanimous. 
This was not made clear in your 
article. The two Auckland Star 
reporters in fact spoke in sup¬ 
port of the motion in various 
and unqualified ways. 

Your article, and the head¬ 
line, carried the implication 
that the Auckland Star 
reporters hod stated their sup¬ 
port for Mr Muldoon's attitude 
toward Mr Scott (the last sen¬ 
tence in the article). This is 
totally incorrect. There was 
never any suggestion of support 
for Mr Muldoon's aims. \Vhat 
was said did not mean, nor 
imply, support for a Prime 
Minister’s attempt to interfere 
with the democratic rights uf 
the Press to report where and 
when it sees appropriate. 

The implication in the last 
sentence that the Star reporters 
had intimated to Mr Muldoon 
they did not support .the 
Gallery's view is therefore 
quite erroneous and should be 
corrected. The reporters con¬ 
cerned have assured me there 
was no discussion with Mr 
Muldoon about the meeting 
and I accept that assurance. 

I'm sure you would agree 
that any fournnlist would be 
upset if a newspaper article 
implied that hc/$hc was in 
some way in collusion with Mr 
Muldoon over such an impor¬ 
tant journalistic principle as 
, was at stake in the Tom Scott 
case. Mf Lockstone and Mr 
.' Early were (he only Auckfaiid 
; Star representatives present at 
the meeting. The article reflects 
’ unfair ly .on others who Were hot 
Rin attendant^. ! THe. f two 
1 ceporters are justifiably .upSct 
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Politics 


that their actions should be 
misinterpreted. 

I don’t, of course, expect you 
to reveal the source of your 
information. But I would 
make the point that whije the 
meeting did not go into com¬ 
mittee to discuss the matter no 
other news organisation, that I 
know of, published details. I 
issued a statement after the 
meeting in line with a unan¬ 
imous motion. The fact that 
two Gallery members aired 
their views about Mr Scott and 
his attitude is quite natural. 
After all special Gallery meet¬ 
ings of this type ate called to 
enable all members to discuss 
the issue at hand. 

That always leads to diffe¬ 
rences of opinion on certain 
Aspects. The input from the 
varying opinions expressed in¬ 
evitably leads to a course of 
action being followed that has 
majority support of those pre¬ 
sent. 

Your informant, whoever 
he/she is, does the Gallery a 
disservice by passing details of 
the discussions to you for 
publication. NBR does itself a ’ 
disservice by publishing an ar¬ 
ticle, which draws an incorrect 
conclusion about wo members 
present at the meeting. I would 
appreciate it if you could re¬ 
dress this unfortunate situation. 

Alastair Carthew 
Chairman 
Parliamentary 
Press Gallery 

When politician 
takes umbrage 

IN your editorial view 
(September 8), “Politicians 
traditionally take umbrage 
when iournalists try to tell the 
truth about what they arc do¬ 
ing”. 

You arc wrong. Wc are 
delighted when journalists try 
to tell the truth and succeed. We 
are sorry when they try and fail. 
We take umbrage when they do 
not even try. 

David Thomson 

Minister of State 

Two companies 
don’t compare 

MR Parker’s article on page 23 
of your issue dated September 
1, headed ",.. Mosgiel's 
demise” spends a great deal of 
time on comparing Alliance’s 
history and future. The acqui¬ 
sitions of the two companies 
and the rationalisation achieved 
since boar little comparison. 
Alliance have three “free 
standing mills" — each can 
produce all parts of the final 
product whereas not one of 
Mesg id's mills arc organised as 
such. 

. .. A comparison of, both 
Mosgiel’s and Alliance’s pub¬ 
lished accounts over the lost 
five years will again show you 
the differences between the 
two. I refer particularly to sales 
growth compared with stock 
carry and interest payments. 

Alliance will not have a 
monopoly by acquiring certain 
assets of Mosgiel. There is still 
strong competition in fabrics 
and yams in New Zealand. 

It is true that Alliance’s ex- 
■ ports have been its strength 
over recent years, but, surely 
this again shows the difference 
between the .two- companies, 
when our export sates were S5.4 
million last year compared with 
Mosgiel's million. 

. (Alliance's exports this year 
. were $8 million or24.8 percent 
.of total gales). , [ ; ;i' . 

■. " / Beforel yoiir Mi* Parkertricts 
’ - tq .influence the publki jC Would 


suggest that he obtains more 
facts and informed opinion 
from the trade. Should you be 
interested I would be happy to 
assist you in any way. 

F B McKenzie 
Managing Director 

Alliance Textiles Limited 

The Australian 
connection 

I READ with some interest the 
letter from A Anthony (NBR, 
August 25). Having just re¬ 
turned from Australia I know 
exactly why he is concerned. 

There is some evidence that 
this sort of thing is becoming a 
considerable source of anger 
and frustration to many in New 
Zealand. 

The modern saloon soars 
into the sky suspended by the 
belt from its radial tyres. It 
pounds over a bed of boulders, 
the camera records a close-up of 
every thud: the passengers and 
driver arc untroubled and 
confident. 


The car Swoops along a water 
soaked wooden decking ... 
Horrorsl.. .straight for the end 
of the wharf... 

Relax! Let's hear it for the 
good old Kiwi-built radial tyrcl 

Seeing this familiar little 
drama on Sydney television 
gives rise to home thoughts 
from abroad, mainly the bald¬ 
ing tyres on the family HQ. 

Next day, August 21 1980, 
Tyre Power included the Kiwi 
radial in its Sunday Sun ad¬ 
vertisement so I invited Barry 
Willis Tyre Services of Banks- 
town to quote me for a 185 x 14 
version. Barry will part with 
one for $51. A pity that Barry is 
in Sydney and the HQ is in 
Christchurch. 

Still, that commercial is 
pretty persuasive, so back in 
Christchurch I ask my friendly 
local radial specialist lor a price 
on the same 185 x 14 tyre. To 
my total lack of amazement the 
same tyre that sells in Sydney 
for $51 would set me back 
$96.15 in its country of origin. 
Such is the price of fame. 

All this gives rise to a few 


“abroad" thoughts front home. 
Such ns the New Zealand 
worker on the average gross 
wage having to labour for three 
days to earn the New Zealand 
made tyre that Aussie coun¬ 
terparts buy with one day's 
labour. 

Such as the New Zealand 
worker, consunicrnnd taxpayer 
sweating to secure a highly 
competitive and relatively 
cheap consumer market lur our 
Aussie neighbours. Gives you a 
nice virtuous glow inside 
doesn't it? 

So, as I say, let’s hear it for 
our hruve exporting manufac¬ 
turers, for export incentives 
and a protected home market. 

Surely they deserve an 
award? 

Erie Willis 
Christchurch 

No gain to the 
breweries 

YOL'R issue of NBR dated 
September l printed a con¬ 
tributed article by Mr John 


Gamby, a Victoria Unj\ fr . 
psychologist, about a redn^i 
mthelevyp.jdtotheS- 
I-tquor Advisory CouX 
In th e course of y,, 

Mr Gamby wrote: “Thtiy 
levy has been cut by twotfc 

m direct contravention rf 
Her firm commitment* w 
Government The door* 
reduced goes back to ihtfo. 
trade..." v 

lam sure that the author 
not intend to imply thit tf*! 
was some direct benefit wi 
industry, because thisiswt 1 

A check with the van; 
authorities who are involved-; 
ALAC itself, Treasury, f, 
Justice Department and t- 
Department of Trade ait 
dustry - would show itm ;; 
lact the levy is adjusted b 
mediately and the pna ; ! 
changed so that therecioh-. f 
financial gain io the brew*.! 
wine and spirit imponasi 
tillers or wine makrn ] 
J W Tbcimpj 
Dlrwi 

New Zealand III):;; 
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Remuera: something ventured, something gained 


by Colin James 
I SUPPOSE Remuera would 
come high on most people's 
lists of the country’s most 
conservative and tradition- 
conscious areas. 

Yet Remuera has now twice 
broken with tradition, to the 
National Party’s considerable 
discomfort- 

In 1943 (Sir) Ronald Algic 

challenged and beat Bill En- 
dean.thus shattering the tradi¬ 
tion of the MP’s “perpetual 
mortgage" on his seat, a tradi¬ 
tion up till then preserved by 
restrictivc rules. 

And in 1980, a brash outsider 
has introduced campaigning 
techniques that have shattered 
ihc tradition that selecting the 
Ml’ for Remuera is a private 
affair of the National Party. 

Allan Highci will get a 
minor place in history — and 
nut just for coming back from 
the dead twice. 

He has been the best Minis- 
tcrlnr the Arts wc have ever hud 


or are likely to get this side of 
the year 2000. 

Rare among politicians in 
this race of rugged outdoor 
types, Highci is actually inte¬ 
rested in die arts; even rarer, he 
actually knows something 
about them. That has been good 
for morale at a time when New 
Zealand’s groping for cultural 
identity may be about to bear 
fruit. 

Highci has also had remar¬ 
kable success in squeezing 
money for the arts out of a 
largely philistine Cabinet hard 
times or finding alternatives 
bigger and snazzier lotteries 
(example: the Film Commis¬ 
sion, key catalyst of a now 
vigorous film-making in- 
dustrv). And he has by and large 
carried the liberal banner when 
the tide seems set to flow for the 
moral Conservatives. 

He has his faults and failures: 
a querulous test incss when 
bn Hiked; perplexing policies ■ m 
local government. Hut lie will 


deserve a line or two in the 
hooks. 

So, however, will his 
Rcnuiera tormentor, Doug 
Graham, the pushy, single- 
minded climber from Gram¬ 
mar. 

When that great political 
columnist in the sky weighs up 
their impnci on political life, it 
may be that Graham's will be 
found weightier than Highet’s. 
Graham brought the public 
into Ml’ selection. 

The story begun shortly 
before Christmas, 1978. Na¬ 
tional had just been re-elected 
and Highct, always a Marshall 
man and thus admitted only 
grudgingly by the Prime Min¬ 
ister to the Cahinct in 1975, hail 
held his Cabinet seat thanks to 
party pressure mi the said trig¬ 
ger-happy but undcr-:i-clmiJ 
Prime Minisier. 

Privately. Highct regarded 
litis as a triumph and settled 
into his Iasi term. Those who 
thoughi Kumicra was their 


main chance were in ito.doubi 
he would not be standing in 

1981. 

Surely once round the mul¬ 
berry bush was enough and he 
had been round once when lie 
was challenged in 1974 after 
some thoughi he should stand 
down. 

Graham, like others, as¬ 
sumed Highet would go. At 36, 
having spent his energies 
amassing a lucrative law prac¬ 
tice, a pretty wife and a mock 
tudor mansion in the best part 
ol town, Graham was on the 
lookout for something better to 
do with his time. 

Over Christmas the some¬ 
time passive National Parly 
member (Upland branch) 
decided m run. 

But he had not sought poli¬ 
tical office before, and knew 
nothing about National Party 
nisicli millions. 

So he ini ned to a client <it his, 
Faye Torrance, principal of 
SEA-PR. a public relations 



Why does the 


carefully? 


While it seems.naWra^^jLi 
should produce the healtni 8 Jjjg 
often nol the way. There ft 
winemaking that the harder , 
to establish Itself, the hard ^ nte ihe ' 
Rich land tends lo pfeft 
production of leaf growth^ s |q^ 
draining soil of medium f J* ' diced 

process and enables the 

energies to the grape. ■ 


0ne re ason why the Montana 
’• r c „ IU 0r ?gh vineyard is becoming 
: th ! *n ed r ° r its varlet al wines. Soils in 
are ver y liable, 300mm to . 
jdrJ" dee P ov er strong subsoils, free 
■ n g and of moderate fertility. 

•lanvthif ro j ks which cover its surface, if 
W t0 grape growth by keeping 
. nighi te roperatures htgher during the 

I 'Rie.hnn ! Se . editions classic grapes such as 
L'iare mi ^yi vane r Pinotage and Pinot Noir 

^matured to perfection. 


Although the grape names owe their 
origin to Europe, the wines, produced from 
them here have a character unique to 
Marlborough. * . 

Montana was the first tp discover tne , 
Marlborough climate and special sou_ - ■ . , 
conditions. Many would give, the earth to be , 
able to duplicate, therin.- . :. ■ .^ ■- 








■ letufnigNm'Zealandin the timidqf wine, f ; 
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firm of which he happened to 
be chairman. Despite the fact 
that Turrance’s name was 
linked politically with former 
l-ahour Deputy Prime Minister 
Hugh Watt, for whom she had 
wurked asa PR, and thus caused 
much clucking of tongues on 
the Auckland gossip circuit, it 
proved a fruitful alliance. 

Consider Graham’s 

predicament at this scene-set¬ 
ting puint. He was unknown; he 
had not been involved in poli¬ 
tics he knew a lot about the luw 
but a limited arnuunt about 
other things. So: 

• He began ro read up on 
issues and do the rounds oi what 
Values Party adherents would 
call “resource people". In 18 
months he has seen more than 
3(10 people with specialist 
knowledge or involvement in a 
wide range nt topics and a 
remsirkabiv catholic range <<l 
points of view. 

• He (and lor ranee) last 
year joined the- ailing Parnell 
branch, encouraged (when ap¬ 
proached) b\ retiring chairman 
|ulm Priest lev f.i I'tTI - and 
1‘J.SA:-— h< .pel III) loo <me to llic 
.iimii.il meeting and si.inJ fur 
the vi.iunmiec. 

What I'ruMles did in a b.ir- 
gsiint>iiwii>(ir:ili:ini turning up 
with l<»iu.ite.(«ir I ^.depending 
whose nieiiviA von rch on) 
who signed up ;ii ihe door and. 
•nice tiles iminuinhered ihe si\ 
ilitj regulars iliac. iw 4 ova 
the committee with i irAham ;»• 
chairman 

But. steads > >n.eld chap.- ikIi 
things are imi done Tar 
Quinn. wln>li.n.l beat g«nin: 

*v ch.min in. -'W.iOie-l .i ii-.il 
ntic.iivi; li■ *n» .\»K 1 1 n.d or i 
sional chairman Stuart Alasiei s 
on a rechnical/ty. At the better 
attended rerun the Grahumites 
were outvoted and he demoted 
to vice-chairman to Quinn. 

■ Concurrently SEA-PR 
began marketing Graham 
through the media, at first just 
a\ “an Auckland barrister and 
solicitor" and then as MP 
hopeful. 

Torrance scored a hit with 
his first statement in April. 
1979 — carried by most daily 
newspapers, besides weeklies 
and magazines. The subject: 
frustrating export approval 
procedures. 

She also sent him out to meet 
media people. He was a cu¬ 
rious ity. And he said some of 
the right things. He got pub¬ 
licity, through articles he wrote 
(in the Christchurch Press and 
AVec- Zealand Herald* among 
others), journalists* writeups of 
him and reporting of his sta¬ 
tements, on radio as well as in 
print 

An example; the local weekly 
Courier carried , a ^tWQrjtage 

■ spread hy; Bu te - ■ Hcwes 
(subsequently Uirmtd Highet 
supporter) on Graham's family 
tree (rooted in Remuera, ol' 
course). \ 

There .'vox also a glossy 
manifesto )n June, this year 
. anyone who intends to stand 
for office should nuikc h is v lews 
known . . ."} delivered 
. ihrofighnut Remucrt., 

; That cosi ’^3500, bringing 
Graham's total campaign cost, 
in direct spend ingond rpregbne 
earnings, to more than $20,000 
— a lot mOre than the party will 
spend getting' Highet bpek into 
Parliament. 

• iThe. result - has been . a 
. demand for a dominion council 
•Ijmitauon, ;:.on preselection 
campaign spending (once upon 
> u'nie : all prc-Splection cam¬ 
paigning was banned),.. • 

py pliblitity standards, itfi^s, 


good. 

But what nbom the product? 
The brash, relentless campaign 
made iournalists suspicious of a 
man they thought a hit slick, a 
bit too much the pressure- 
cooked faxi-lbud-pulitico. 

On ihc other hand, his dis¬ 
dain to cover die nakedness of 
his ambition had an attraction 
and there seems tu be no reason 
to doubt ihc genuineness of his 
libertarian economic stance. 

But he came on u bit strong 
for an electorate used to ope¬ 
rating by a host of unwritten 
rules. As Graham set out to 
enrol members and thus build a 
power base, fears grew 1 of a 
Parnell-type takeover of the 
whole electorate. 

Some people - not ,lII of 
than entirely disinterested - 
thought hy annual meeting 
time in MarJi. this vc.ir. Unit 
(rrallitm had got such ;i licild- 
sl;ir> on other |»ilcnti:il can¬ 
didates (h.ii the re would not he 
what thev call an ■‘open" 

•■election unil j ai.nj •.pieuil ot 
runnels. Eviilciicc«>t tiraham'* 
substantial nniioiU\ block- 
\otiuc Mi|ip'*n catiw in his 

election a* a coiikieiice 
ilvk'C'Uv. 

A 'lop-i ir.ih.nn movement 
began Ilieh't tell pi •■•.ailed 
upon to answer die call 

I#ill 1 ir.iliaii■ -.it,! m>l lake the 
hull IK v.eiu on mchiIiC 
meinbvr- t il ■••ledmil roll-, »!! 
there wav tsr.o) 

1 III •. pin a .* •; i-..id te- 

■hlu.ll le.lmc 11 wild 

lv-.ild i:,-i • p.uv -oid.- 
1" i" - ii" • . ■ r. ■.•■■•.'. i ai • .I 

. i: ’ > It o.ie 

High cl cump in July. Branches 
were coming up" io their 
"topping-up" elections of 
selection delegates ro match 
membership totals. 

The additional candidacy of 
lormer electorate chairman 
Roy; Baxter added to the un¬ 
certainty by possibly attracting 
slippage votes from Highct. (In 
the end. it seems he took votes 
more from Graham.) 

In late August the party- 
whips took the astonishing step 
of absolving Highci from par¬ 
liamentary duties so he could 
counter Graham on the ground. 
That rurned the tide. 

Highet’s campaigning is an 
important first in New Zealand 
politics, the first official ack¬ 
nowledgement of the impor¬ 
tance of the candidate selection 
in a safe scat. 

Another first was the blow- 
by-blow accounts in the press, 
as branches elected their selec¬ 
tion delegates - so many for 
Highct here, for Graham there. 

That .was a fifM, too: open .. 
campaigning 1 . for .committed .7 
delegates — just like the Ame¬ 
rican “caucus” pri m arics (party 
selection of committed con¬ 
vention delegates) though shun 
of ihe American “open” 

. primaries in which the public . 
voiesi; . ‘ 

Delegates are supposed u'go 
to select Ions with on open mind,. 
Though this is an ideal hah-’: 
oured often in the breach these 
days, ii has never beet) so 
flagrantly flouted ax in Remue- 
rai. : 

. Gralidm, the unforgivably 
pushy career-bent climtsr, hos; 
cut a hole in the dyke of secrecy = 
and private rituals that .charac¬ 
terise the apjioimmertt of many 
of our MPs.r t •• \ '■.* ' 

1 The party will put fingers* 
thumbs, fists and shoulders ia'; 
that hole and holes omtrs wdl’ 

. make. Bur.Graham, eveti' in; 

Iq'sirig tb Highet,;has made lt( 
v ‘ |^Jtki;ly.i^Jj).sUcqeed. \\ -4: 


Wv ;<‘r>■ !q I- 1 : 1 :-: ‘A-! 1 -!.';' 
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Add Newsweek to your medio mix and 
experience the luxury of extending your 
reach without spending more money! 

If you think that sounds a little too 
good to be true, ask your Agency to dig out 
our two booklets “Using Time?” and 
“Newsweek and.10 Business Magazines 
Compared!’ The evidence for our case is all 
derived from current McNair Print 
Readership Surveys and will open your eyes 
to one of the most cost-efficient magazines 


in New Zealand today. 

Here’s a sample 
comparison from the study, 
illustrating the way in which 
Newsweek can be included in 
media schedule at no extra cast 
with startling results: 


TIME! 


SCHEDULE 1 


TARGET AUDIENCE: Lawyers, Doctors, Accountants, Scientists etc. (Socio-economic level 1) 

POTENTIAL REACH: 105,000 MEDIA: MAGAZINES - FULL PAGE 4 COLOUR 
_SCHEDULE 2 _ SCHEDULE 2 OVER SCHEDULE 1 


Insertions 

TIME 8 at $1,451 = $11,608 

NEWSWEEK 0 _ 

TOTAL: 8 = $11,608 

REACH =51,000(48.5%) 

GROSS IMPACTS = 256,000 


AVERAGE FREQUENCY =5.0 


Insertions 

TIME 6 at $1,451 = $8,706 

NEWSWEEK 6 at $487 = $2,922 
TOTAL: 12 = $11,628 

REACH =63,000(59.7%) 

GROSS IMPACTS = 258,000 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.1 


EXTRA COST =$20 

INSERTIONS = +4 

REACH = +12,000 (11.2%) 

GROSS IMPACTS = + 2,000 

AVERAGE FREQUENCY =- 0.9 


Just one of 15 cases Illustrated In the 
booklets where the addition of Newsweek 
to a schedule can extend reach 
considerably for no more, and often 
actually less money. 

On cost efficiency alone, Newsweek 
warrants inclusion in your agency’s media 
mix. If it’s not there, ask why. Because 
if it’s not there, chances are you’re not 
getting your share. 


^llp this coupon (or our fixe booklets 'USING TIME? USE*^ 
| NEVySWEEK AS WELL FOR BIC GAINS IN TARGET 


AUDIENCE AT NO EXTRA COST* and “NEWSWEEK 


AND TEN BUSINESS MAGAZINES COMPARED*. 
Mr. J. Scull. Media House |NZ) Limited, 

P.O. Box 37094, Parnell, Auckland, 1. 


OK. surprise me. Please send me the above literature. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


l 


COMPANY. 

- — •■j 


REACH FOR NEWSWEEK 
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_ Economy 

Restructuring without tears through PEP up effort 


Economica Correspondent 

UNEMPLOYMENT is 
nudging 60,000. This is 5 per 
cent of the labour force based 
on the latest official figures for 
employment. 

And these figures probably 
understate unemployment. 
The official statistics of regis¬ 
tered unemployed and those on 
special work do not include 
those who want part-time work, 
who arc shy about registering 
with the Labour Department nr 
those willing to work who arc 
supported by a spouse on a 
full-time income. 

Also, some of those mea¬ 
sured in the last official labour 
force count in 1975 have mi¬ 
grated, shrinking the base 
figure for total employment. 

The actual percentage of the 
labour force which is unem¬ 
ployed could easily be closer to 
10 per cent than 5 per cent. 

Recent discussion on re¬ 
structuring the economy has 
centred on the employment 
question. It appears that the 
Government believes that an 
interim increase in unem¬ 
ployment is one of the costs of 
restructuring, but that this is 
the price of more economic 
growth, a higher standard of 
living and more employment 
(and less unemployment) in the 
long-term. 

But two recent studies sug¬ 
gest that there is no guarantee 
that measures to restructure the 
economy will lead to mure 
employment in the long-term. 

Researchers with Victoria 
University’s Project on Econ¬ 
omic Planning (PEP) a rgue that 
analysis of restructuring op¬ 
tions have tended to he too 
lr.ignientcd and over-sim¬ 
plified. 

Using the PEP model, they 
'how that restructuring toward 
exports is no guarantee that 
unemployment will fall. 

In Interfacing indusiry-leivl 
economv-teide models for 
planning, Ken Lowen and 
Bryan Philpott use the example 
of lorcstry to show that it is 
possible to extend the Industry 
Studio* Programme (ISP) an- 
Jlyw to consideration of the 
national costs and benefits of 
different restructuring propo- 

IS. 

As Lowen points out “when 
die ISP became official 
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Government policy in May 
1975 . .. there was little enth¬ 
usiasm among most officials for 
committing resources to the 
exploration of the necessary 
technical framework into 
which all the studies could fit”, 
'rhe individual industry studies 
were not co-ordinated in any¬ 
way. There was “a perpetua¬ 
tion of the plague of separate 
institutions” including the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission, the Commission for 
the Future and the New 
Zealand Planning Council. 

“Consequently, ihc ideas un 
rhe type of technological 
back-up required to explore 
options holistically have been 
obscured bv fragmentary an¬ 
alysis and Jcreistic debate 
seeping up from that miasmal 
ideological swamp of over¬ 
simplification, market forces 
versus government regula¬ 
tions.” 

While the umbrella of agen¬ 
cies considering the restruc¬ 
turing options blossomed out, 
the Project on Economic Plan¬ 
ning continued its wurfc 
developing a model which 
provides a focal point for those 
carrying out industry studies. In 
addition to other refinements, 
the PEP model has been ex¬ 
panded from 14 to 26 sectors 
derived Irom up-io-daie 
Department of Statistics in¬ 
put-output tables. 

The aim of the PEP model is 
to establish the optimal struc¬ 
ture of the economy in terms of 
the allocation of labour, in¬ 
vestment, imports and exports. 
Optimality is defined in terms 
of a level of real private con¬ 
sumption expenditure which 
allows decent living suindards 
and economic growth. 

This model has been 
developed to analyse many of 
the “what if” questions asked 
by those looking at restructur¬ 
ing options. Lowen argues that 
industry study models should 
be designed in such a way that 
they arc consistent with a core 
model such as the PEP model. 
This will enable co-ordination 
of the studies and will prpvidc a 
more appropriate tool for in¬ 
formed und flexible economic 
management. 

I n Unemployment and 
Structural Change , Bryan 
Philpott and Adolf Stroom- 
bergen use the PEP model to 


analyse some of the "what if 
questions about the em¬ 
ployment effects of restructur¬ 
ing. 

The authors assume that the 
aim of policy js to secure lull 
employment which they regard 
as a good thing in its own right 
and that the failure to achieve it 
now “... is the most worrying 
feature of the current economic 
scene". 

Structural change can take 
place in several ways. 1 1 may bo 
the allocation of resources in 
different sectors, a change in 
the pattern of investment and 
the composition of the existing 
capital stock, a change in the 
balance of efieri devoted lo 
exports of varied types com¬ 
pared with a development ot 
local industry producing gonJ<. 
we now export and/or a change 
in the methods of producing 
goods and services (for exam¬ 
ple, a change in technology or 
re-organising an as-embls line 
so that it uses more capual and 
fewer workers). 

The authors stale that “most 
structural change must occur in 
conditions of general economic 
expansion” because most capi¬ 
tal is non-mallcable (a type¬ 
writer is not easily changed into 
a different type of machine, for 
example) and labour is not 
mobile (workers with families 
cannot move easily from job to 
job). Since the economy is not 
growing now, the PEP model is 
used to analyse the future to 
1985 when some expansion 
should occur. 

A look at past trends shows 
that changes in employment 


can be explained by changes in 
demand (the income consumers 
want in spend here) and 
changes in productivity (the 
rise in output created by new 
inputs). The PEP model also 
.shuws that a genera) rise in ex¬ 
ports creates more employment 
fhan a general rise in Jcmam! 
and that an expansion of some 
particular exports could 
produce even more em¬ 
ployment. But those exports 
that arc most remunerative in 
terms of employment creation 
make up only u small propor¬ 
tion of total exports now. 

To attack the question of 
resiruciuring, the PEI* re¬ 
searchers first look at n case 
where there is no structural 
change. Then new cases are 
introduced which allow for in¬ 


creasing flexibility in produc¬ 
tion and trade, while con¬ 
st rainrj, on restructuring such as 
the investment ratio and a 
constant export growth rate arc 
relaxed. As greater flexibility is 
introduced, unemployment is 
slowly but steadily reduced. 

A major reduction in unem¬ 
ployment occurs when invest¬ 
ment is allowed to rise. I n other 
words, no matter how flexible 
the economy is made to be. 
withorn more investment, un¬ 
employment would remain 
hopelessly high. 

The next mujor force toward 
reducing unemployment is a 
rise in exports. But Philpott and 
Stroombergon argue that “even 
with very high levels of exports, 
a degree of imporr substitution 
is still imperative". 

The model's results indicate 
that full employment can be 
secured by a rise in government 
expenditure provided there is a 
reduction in private spending 
as long as la hour intensive 
methods and import substitu¬ 
tion arcencouraged. 

When new technologies are 
considered, the implications for 
employment arc "disastrous”. 
Even if there arc shifts toward 
greater import substitution and 
labour-intensity, a faster rate of 
technical change implies a rise 
in unemployment in 90,000 by 
1985. Only if there is a fall in 
private consumption will it be 
possible io achieve full em¬ 
ployment if there is a faster rate 
of technical change. 

While increasing exports 
will certainly improve the em¬ 


ploy mem situation, it is not the 
full answer. When exports are 
assumed to be as high as pos¬ 
sible, unemployment of 60,000 
is indicated by the PEP model. 
The model's results suggest a 
mixed policy encouraging ex¬ 
port growth and import sub¬ 
stitution is the order of the day. 

Given an uncertain future, 
another question analysed by 
the model is the future path of 
least regret*. Using game 
theory analysis, the PEP team 
asks: "which nl two policies, 
planning for high exports and 
planning for low, would occa¬ 
sion us minimum regret if our 
expcciations turned out to be 
false?" They found that "our 
minimum regret would be if we 
planned low”. 

Or in other words, the min¬ 
imum regret policy is one 
which is based on a low ex¬ 
pected export gain anti which 
stresses policies of import 
substitution rather than one 
which says that import substi¬ 
tution should take the back seat 
to exports. 

And a final issue considered 
by ihe PEP model is the em¬ 
ploy mem implications of the 
energy programme. All the re¬ 
sults include the 1980-85 en¬ 
ergy programme. The an tin in. 
lind that "by itself.. . the en¬ 
ergy programme will d<» mull¬ 
ing whatsoever for reduc¬ 
ing unemployment. Indeed, 
ihere is some evidence from 
analyses that the programme is, 
if anything, deleterious t<« em¬ 
ployment”. 
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Malaysian takeover bid: Union Jack fades further 


AN international battle for 
control of the worldwide 
Dunlop group could have an 
indirect effect on New 
Zealand's carefully licensed 
tyre industry. 

There has been significant 
share buying in the London 
listed company, Dunlop Hold¬ 
ings Ltd in recent months. The 
impetus for the purchases is 
coming from Malaysian inte¬ 
rests. At present they appear to 
lack the common link, which 
would bring into force the 
British rule of “acting in con¬ 
cert" (a concept which exer¬ 
cised New Zealand's Com¬ 
merce Commission in the 
Fletcher/Carter Holt affair). 

A lengthy article in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review last 
week, quoted a Dunlop director 
as saying that South-east Asian 
holdings in Dunlop do not ex¬ 
ceed "20 to 25 per cent". (The 
Reviews first commented on the 
buying in June.) 

Other sources dispute this 
figure and claim that anything 
up to -40 per cent is already in 
Malaysian hands. 

Economic nationalism and 


. industrialisation in Malaysia is 
at the heart of the share buying, 
which started earlier in the year. 

But no one group appears to 
have more than 5 per cent of 
Dunlop. That is a logical ap¬ 
proach to acquiring a British- 
based company, because at 5 
per cent the interest has to be 
declared under British com¬ 
pany law. 

At 30 per cent, a formal take¬ 
over is required under the 
City of London’s takeover 
code, but the connections 
between various shareholders 
are said to be so loose at present 
that it .would be impossible to 
claim rhey were linked. 

This also has shades of the 
Fletcher/Carter Holt affair, 
because two groups now hold 
48.5 per cent of Carter Holt’s 
capital, but it is difficult to 
show that they were acting in 
concert, although one (New 
Zealand United Corporation) 
agreed to sell its holding to 
Fletcher. 

If, at some future time, the 
various Asian shareholders in 
Dunlop come together, it seems 
they would start a takeover bid 


PETER VO’BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


with a virtual guarantee of sr 
least half the British company's 
share capital, and thus the result 
would be a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. 

Following the moves and 
counter-moves through the 
pages of the London Financial 
Times and the Review is a tor¬ 
tuous business, because the in¬ 
ner workings of Malaysian 
politics and business relation¬ 
ships arc difficult to unravel 
from New Zealand. 

Basically, it seems there is a 
combination of economic na¬ 
tionalism, through bumiputra 
organisations (Malay-con¬ 
trolled) and the desire to move 
from mere production of raw 
rubber into further processing 
into tyres and other products. 
The latter involves considera¬ 
ble expenditure on technology 
and marketing, which the pur¬ 
chase of an international rubber 


How to save up 
to 97% on the 


your offices. 


Start with the Westinghouse ASD 
Open Office System. 

Rearrange a conventional office, 
and you have to move walls and 
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You'll save space, too, because 
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group would provide, at a 
sizeable cost reduction. 

There would be a happy 
marriage of national aspirations 
and economic commonsense in 
an acquisition of Dunlop. 

The manoeuvres have got to 
the stage where British 
Department of Trade inspec¬ 
tors have requested informa¬ 
tion from various Malaysians 
on their holdings. 

Where does all this leave 
Dunlop New Zealand Ltd? 

The local company has an 
involved parentage. Dunlop 
(New Zealand Holdings) Ltd 
owns 51.7 per cent of Dunlop 
New Zealand Ltd. The former 
company is 60 per cent owned 
by Britain’s Dunlop Holdings 
Ltd, with the balance being 
held by Italy's Pirelli SpA and 
Societc Internationale Pirelli of 
Switzerland. 

Therefore, any new owners 
of Dunlop Holdings would 


have automatically 31 per cent 
of Dunlop New Zealand Ltd. 

The Pirelli shareholding in 
Dunlop (New Zealand Hold¬ 
ings) and the Italians’ relation¬ 
ship with Dunlop Holdings of 
Britain would be the major 
question in the final control of 
Dunlop in this country. 

Apart from its direct interest 
in Dunlop New Zealand (an 
effective 20.7 per cent), Pirelli 
is tied in directly with Dunlop, 
Britain. 

The relationship between 
the Italian and (he British 
company can be ended if any 
other party acquires 25 percent 
of either partner, hut that is 
thought overseas to relate more 
to possible nationalisation of 
cither company than to an 
outsider buying a substantial 
stake. 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment set tip a tyre industry after 
the war by licensing three 
operators; Dunlop, Rcidrubbcr 
(now part of Fcltcx) and Fire¬ 
stone, which started a mar¬ 
keting operation in New 
Zealand in 1928. and entered 
tyre manufacture ni Christ¬ 
church in 1948. Reid rubber 


began ns lyre 
business in 1M9. Sj 
Government’s scheme. 2 

BF Goodrich. Felloe h* 
the company in 1970. 

The Government of the fc 

was conscious of wsi-tin* 
shortages when it estabfoto 
the local industry (which mr. 
explain why the three coot, 
punies had associations wii 
either Britain or United States 
manufacturers). 

Malaysia was merely j 
source of rubber in those % 
although it took some timeafttr 
the war for plantations to p 
back to full production. Ne 
New Zealand minister or ad¬ 
ministrator could have though: 
that 30-odd years later dwj 
would be a strongchaneecfo* 
New Zealand tyre manufjc- 
turer indirectly coming intoihf 
hands of Malaysian busioevs- 
men and organisations closet 
the top level of Malay* 
politics. 

Thus fadeth the ccohoe; 
Union Jack. Ironically, two<i 
i he principal Malaysian player; 
in the present Dunlop drunj 
are the suns of workers (•: 
Dunlop rubber estates. 


Market action turns its attention 


THE. xharemarket faces a 
poser, at least in the short term. 
Has the leaders' great leap up¬ 
ward come to an end? 


The major forestry-based (or 
forestry-associated) companies 
had an excellent run this year, 
but they slowed down in recent 
weeks. The table shows the 
closing prices for the "big fuur" 
on August I, their continuing 
advance until August 15, and 
the prices at close uf business on 
subsequent Fridays until Sep¬ 
tember 12. {NBR deadlines 
force us to omit the prices as at 
last Friday.) 

Thcdownward movement in 
Forest Products in the week to 
August 29 relates to price going 


Company 



Closing Price 




Aug 1 

Aug 15 

Aug 22 Aug 29 

Sap 5 Sep 11 

NZFP 

340 

368 

366 

351 

35S 


Fletcher 

35B 

375 

375 

370 

370 

3K 

Tasman 

290 

305 

329 

330 

333 

S3 

Challenge 

258 

292 

297 

300 

300 

2sr 


ex dividend, while some of 
Challenge’s gain between 
August l and August 15/22 is 
associated with anticipation of 
the company's preliminary 
profit, and subsequent confir¬ 
mation of the expectations plus 
the addition of the final 
dividend. 


panics (and Challenge isequu? 
accounting 28 per cent of Ti¬ 
nian) arc marking time. It M> 
open question whether i*? 
will have another surge fta 
half-year reports are avails* 
or whether the market hast** 

^ ■ * ,f nrnflt nffllCCli^' 


account of profit project** 
for 1980-81. 


Hut the major forestry com- The market probably watf 
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Analysing Annual Accounts: Hallenstein Bros Ltd 


HALLENSTEIN Bros con¬ 
firms the downturn in clothing 
sales which were outlined in 
official statistics for the June 
quarter. 

In the company's annual 
report, chairman E M Fried- 
lander said “it is most notice¬ 
able that trading was far more 
difficult during the six months 
since we last reported and 
although the increase in sales 
during the early winter period 
was reasonable, increases dur¬ 
ing May and June were very 
difficult to obtain”. 

The comment probably ex¬ 
plains why the company’s stock 
lumped from $7,066,789 (46.4 
per cent of total assets) to 
$8,342,809 (45.3 per cent). 
While the percentage to total 
assets Tell, both the dollar in¬ 
crease and the proportion were 
high, although close to the in¬ 
flation rate. 

There is no other informa¬ 
tion in the accounts, or in the 
chairman's statement, to ex¬ 
plain what happened, but there 
may be a comment at the annual 
meeting. 

Hallcnstcins produces a brief 
annual report, with few ex¬ 
planations, but the Dunedin- 


based manufacturer and re¬ 
tailer provides a comprehen¬ 
sive statement at the annual 
meeting (to be held this year on 
September 26 in Dunedin). 
Thar information will be wel¬ 
come, because it is difficult to 
examine the year from the 
report, particularly in the area 
of production expenses and 
which sections were hit hardest. 

Opinions differ as to whether 
the annual report or the annual 
meeting is the appropriate place 
to itemise the events and 
problems of the year. 

Since the annual report is the 
formal report to shareholders, 
and comments at a meeting arc 
incidental, the former is the 
appropriate place, in my view. 
But that has been Hallcnsteins’ 
way for a long time and is 
probably unlikely to change, 
unless the company gets the 
message. 

Sales went from $26 million 
to $29.8 million in a tough year 
for the clothing industry. Hal¬ 
lcnstcins' 14.4 per cent sales 
increase is below the movement 
in the CPI, but ahead of the 
retail clothing sector’s lift in 
dollar sales over the 12 months 
to June 1980. 


Group profit went up 11.9 
per cent to $ 1,573,757, hardly a 
result to raise cheers in the 
boardroom, but not bad given 
the state of the industry. 

A 62 percent jump in interest 
charges was a drag on profit¬ 
ability. The principal reason 
was a substantial rise (from 
$63,836 to $148,817) in 
“interest on deposits and bank 
advances”. The bank overdraft 
was $670,000 at balance date, 
compared with $236,478 in 
1979. 

The rise in bank finance 
probably relates to the stock 
increase (although the com¬ 
pany had to finance another 
$413,000 in debtors, compar¬ 
ing each balance date figure; the 
average for the year may be 
lower). 

Group cash fiuw was 
$1,919,875, as against 
$1,739,764 in 1979, giving a 
return of 10.42 percent on total 


assets (1979 — 11.44 per cent). 

The return was down on the 
previous year, but the company 
adopts realistic asset values, 
had an injection of capital from 
a one-for-Five cash issue — 
which is incorporated in the 
accounts, although allotted on 
July 4 1980 — and had to carry 
that increased stock. 

The cash flow/total assets 
relationship is sufficient to 
fund the organisation without 
any major liquidity problem, 
but it is not a spectacular per¬ 
formance. That is understand¬ 
able in light of die industry’s 
difficulties. 

(The Post Office, discussed 
here last week, returned 12.05 
per cent in 1980nnd 10.35 in the 
previous year, but people who 
pay their phone bills regularly 
can postpone replenishing their 
wardrobes, presuming they 
shop at Hallcnstcins.) 

The company's regular 


revaluations of land and 
buildings added another 
$250,000 to the asset revalua¬ 
tion reserve, and, when added 
to a rise in share premium ac¬ 
count and retained earnings, 
lifted shareholders’ funds to 
$14,556,478, compared with 
$11,845,482 in 1979. 

The return on shareholders’ 
funds dropped from 11.87 to 
10.81, while asset backing on 
the $1 shares moved to 3.82, 
just 2c down on the previous 
year. 

Shareholders' funds are now 
79 per cent of total assets. That 
is an "improvement" or 
“deterioration" on the 1979 
figure of 77.9 per cent, 
depending on your view of 
financial strength. 

H alien stein Bros, has rested 
in relative peace since the early 
1960s when a brash lad from 
Wellington, Ron Urierlcy, sent 
an indignant shock-wave 


through the Dunedin estab¬ 
lishment. But a share price last 
week of $2.35, and asset back¬ 
ing of $3.82, including a large 
parcel of real estate, is an un¬ 
satisfactory combination of 
figures for any board of direc¬ 
tors. 

On the other hand, Hallen- 
stcins has survived several 
recessions. The company caters 
for the middle range of men's 
and boyswear, and therefore 
has a buffer in tough times 
when people desert the top 
bracket (or make things last 
longer), and “shop down”. 

In good rimes, the group 
shares in the general rise in 
activity. A strong balance sheet, 
and reasonable trading perfor¬ 
mance in relation to other 
companies over the years, 
shows the benefit of sticking to 
what you know, without wan¬ 
dering off into esoteric 
branches of the industry. 


to mining shares 


confirmation at half-way that 
these groups.are performing up 
to expectations, when some 
marginal improvement may be 
seen in share prices. 

I'Mil-takers arc another 
clement in the static prices over 
recent weeks. When investors 
ve substantial capital gains 
some arc tempted to take the 
profit and either go liquid or 
reinvest in other areas where 
the personal opportunity cost 
provides a higher return. 

Thai might apply to the oc¬ 
casional institution which 
wants to improve the overall 
yield on its portfolio, as well as 
realise gains on at least part of 
its holding in the big boys. 

One intangible factor could 
»lfcci the prices of these com¬ 
panies (and others). Even in the 
“free and open” New Zealand 
market, people are not above 
"talking up" stocks when they 
enter a static phase. 

On the other hand, some of 
me market action is turning to 
me mining shares, insofar as 
New Zealand can be said to 
nave “mining'’ companies. 

No doubt the speculators 
f make substantial profits 
lr °m this activity, but the day 
*. c °me when some 
investors" will find they are 
fielding melted snow in the odd 
mineral investment. 

Last week five New 
Zealand-based stocks were 
'Med on the mining boards. In 
me same month in 1972 the 
^ oaste< * a magnificent 
J. thom totals exclude the 
jwstralian companies widt a 
ncw Zealand listing, and those 
wonderful unlisted operations 
m yesteryear, Nickel Spoon 
no Cascade. Ah memories!) 

J 1 ** may be oil, gold, 
it, cr \ fln d other things out 
mere, but, for those with short 
memories, some old hands 

2KS? when L & M hit 

« o before it was 1 isted on the 
(the brokers traded 
eKE. and P””" ‘o get their 
25 Mlg 8 ain )- Eighteen 
JJJflKCTfm April 1972) it 

P*°8 further. 1 ^ be *" Dre dfQ P~ 


New Zealand Petroleum, 
today’s high flier, reached 
$2.35 in 1970, nnd at the end of 
1972 (November 14) sold at 
45c. When everybody went 
home for I972's Christinas 
(little knowing what Opec and 
other sundry nasties were going 
to do for them in 1973), a buyer 
was languishing on the boards 
at 44c with no buying quote. 

NZ Petroleum announced a 
drilling programme last week, 
so interest in the company's 
shares should be maintained. ( 

There is nothing new in these 
waves. A copy of the Welling¬ 
ton Stock Exchange’s call list 
many years 3go shows lines 
ruled through numerous min- ’ 
ing companies, which were 
struck off so fast that the ex¬ 
change had no time to print new 
lists. 

It happened again in the 
1920s, and no doubt will come 
and go in future years. All we 
need now is some bright lad to 
float off a new mining com¬ 
pany. When that happens we 
have come full circle, and peo¬ 
ple will wander around the 
nation’s watering holes, com¬ 
menting learnedly on 
“anomalies", “grid patterns’’ 
and dje. usual patter of the 
speculative fever. 

The country may yet strike it 
mineral rich, but it is a long 
tedious process, and costs large 
sums before the stuff comes out 
of the ground. In the meantime, 
those with strong heads and 
tough stomachs will probably 
make killings in New Zealand 
mineral stocks, which carry 
only as much risk, and potential 
profit, as ypur average two-up 
game. 


Not* The writer! neither 
owns, rior has a beneficial 
interest In, the Securities 
dlsoussed |n this article, but 
confesses to having_sold : 
2000 L & M Oil arotlndthe $3 
level, before ■ the snares 
were listed, Thatwas/a long 
lime ago. ./ > 
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Dear old dad acts as mortgage market backstop [ 

DEAR old dad and Aunty mortgages, both in number and! ” ’ - ~ S31’,0Q0). The figurrs areVj : 

Ethel are a major backstop in. the amount financed. 1071170 lom-so cheap, bikkies. 


: Stock Exchan§ 
I weekly review 


DEAR old dad and Aunty 
Ethel are a major backstop in. 
the mortgage market, accord¬ 
ing to the Department of Sta¬ 
tistics’ mortgage survey for the] 
year to March 1980). I 

The proportion of the total 
number of mortgages, and 
proportion of total value, at¬ 
tributed to different classes of. 
lender are shown in the table, 
which NBR has adapted from 
the department’s survey. We 
include the 1979 figures for 
comparison. 

The department's statistics 
relate to all mortgages; re¬ 
sidential, commercial and farm. 
Tiler? were 164,946 mortgages 
worth $2467 million registered 
last year, compared with 
169,349 worth S2164 million in 
1978-79. 

The “Households" group is 
the second largest provider of 


mortgages, both in number and! 
the amount financed. 

Last financial year house-' 
holds handed over an average 
£20,251 per mortgage, com¬ 
pared with the central 
government’s $34,838. 

The Government is a large' 
supplier of farm mortgage 
money, through the Rural 
Banking Corporation, and it is 
likely that households also had a 
fair share of farm finance. 

The table shows that Uncle' 
Rob increased his share of total 
mortgages by number and 
value when compared to liic 
previous year, while dear old 
dad and Aunty Ethel eased back 
a little. 

Our table omits small figures 
for LocaI government and 
“private non-profit organisa¬ 
tions”, a category which 
probably includes friendly 


Class of Lender 

1978-79 

1979-80 


percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


of number 

of value 

of number 

of value 

Producer Enterprises 

4.3 

5.5 

35 

5.3 

Sollc nominee coys 

10.9 

12.9 

11.6 

13.4 

Central govt 

19.6 

25.5 

22.3 

27.5 

Trading banks 

(Inc related savings banks) 

25.6 

• 3.1 

22.1 

2.4 

Trustee savings banks 

8.7 

11.1 

7.8 

8.9 

Building societies 

5.3 

5.7 

5.6 

5.9 

insurance and Pension funds 

3.9 

7.7 

4.5 

7.9 

Households 

14.5 

20.0 

14 4 

19.5 

'■Other 1 ' 

5.6 

7.5 

6.2 

8.1 


societies and so on. 

The category "other” is un¬ 
identified in the department's 
analysis, but private mortgage 


brokers, and syndicates formed, 
through brokers, seem to be 
included in that group. 

The decline in trading bank 


N°1 COMPETENCE VOM 
MANUFACTURING CUffil 


Meet NCR’s Manufacturing Systems Group* 


These men talk the language of 
your shop floor managers. Together 
they they make up the most 
capable team in New Zealand for 
installing manufacturing control 
systems. You can trustthem to 
succeed with NCR's Interactive 
Manufacturing Control System 
(IMCS). 

IMCS Is a low cost Interactive 
system, well documented and fully 
proven. It can be applied to your 
manufacturing system to give you 
the control you have always wanted 
while relieving pressure on the 
management team. 


You can use this control to raise 
your manufacturing efficiency and 
meet your delivery schedules. This 
system monitors the routine 
operations and forsees future 
problems, giving you the visibility to 
make correct decisions. 

it Is a total system, covering all 
aspects and types of 
manufacturing, and integrating 
through to all accounting functions. 
Why re-invent the wheel? This 
Internationally developed total 
system is available now with the 
people to'ensure a successful 
installation In your company. 


NCR Is committed to the 
continuing development and 
support of manufacturing control 
systems world wide. Our policy is to 
run regular educational seminars. 
To find out more about our system, 
or to discuss manufacturing control 
systems in general, please contact 
our Manufacturing Group manager 
at your local NCR office. Ask now. 
The risk is minimal, the payoff 
immense. 




■fr Left to right; Pat Tohlll (seated), Bill Woutera, 
Manse I David and Dave Corlett. 


Manufacturing Control Systems 
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mortgages (including their 
savings bank subsidiaries) fol¬ 
lows rapid expansion of their 
activity in recent years, and is 
probably mure a stabilising 
move, rather than a long term 
trend. 

Given the rise in interest 
rates between 1978-79 and 
1979-80, and the fact that sav¬ 
ings banks can only lend what 
they receive in deposits (the 
trading bank parent operates on 
a different ratio principle), the 
downward movement is not 
particularly surprising. 

The section of the siuiisiics 
dealing with the range of inte¬ 
rest rates «»n the monguges is 
always surprising. The range 
went from 1.0-2.5 per cenu 
through to 22.0-27.5 per cent. 

Who were the lucky people 
who received 92 mortgages 
worth £3,849,000 (average oj 
$<11,836 ;i mortgage) List year 
with un interest rare between I 
and 2.5 per cent? 

In 1978-79 there were 73 
mortgages in that category 
worth $2,263,U00 (average of 


‘Troducer Enterpii* 1 
budding societies, househriy 
and others” financed moajj 
those mortgages, although 
Government weighed inV 
eight worth $113,000. 

At the other end of the kv. 

rest rate scale, 2115 mortal 
were prepared to take mwr.. 
with interest rates between!] 
and 27.5 per cent, and IS? 
came within “all other specific) 
rates”, although it is mAu 
whether they were paiiy 
above 27.5 perccnt.orailwii 
rates expressed lothreedccki 
points. 

The breakdown of inietc 
rates by class of lender shea- 
that 112 mortgages woe lb 
anccd at a rate of 22 per cat 

The “all others" catep-r: 
accounted for 101 of the 
for an average of S20,000til 
That is an average inierwb' 
ol $4400 a year before gencj 
a round to the principal. 

F.ven four “households" L 
into the 22 percent inicrairr. 
but only financed an avtrj;: 
$8000. Those dads and aunt.- 
must take a dim view of [Ik 
relatives’ aspirations. 

HM Government was o: 
lent to how out at an iim 
rate of 20 per cent for 
mortgage worth Slfc" 
Wonder who was the r<of* 
of such Stiitc munificent!' 
1978-79 the Governor 
readied its limit at 18 poor 
on a mortgage worth $500" 

The bulk of interest rate.: 
in the range 8 percent to 11 
cent, which is in line with: 
lending policies of most olH- 
uml private lending organ- 
t ions, depending on the i)F; : 
property mortgaged, and ^ 
means of the borrower, r 
latter being related in pariior 
to State programmes. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BCSDiESSl 
REVIEW NOW f 

When you subscribe to National Burin 6 ** 
Review you keep tabs - 46 weeks.i 1 
year - t>n New Zealand politics, burincsJi 
the money market, overseas tradCi • 
unions, transport and a score of 0 ¥ 8 j 5 _ • 
fields. The award-winning team of W* 
journalists and correspondents 
their probing investigative feature* an 
first-with-the-news enterprise -'“7; 
made National Business Review the 
liveliest, rriost-talked-about wdfaw..- 
authoritative business, economic ®j , 
political publication in NeW /. 

News-stand price for National Blip* 1 ™;... 
Review ($38.40) and companion •. 
publication NIJR Outlook (the ty»c®* y 
yearly special devoted to dettuled ^atf : 
of important national issues) is***' yj« 
Subscribe now. for just $30.00 ~ ... 

30 per cent. . ! '• 

National Business Review / NBR ; ; 
Outlook coyer price $43.40 • * ■ > , 

' subscription price $30.00. : n 

To take advantage ofAc 
subscription offer, simply nU *** . 
Fourth Estate Subpcriptiori » erv ,*\ 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. 
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Friendly Computer Syslams io ■ ’ 

• mdet your needa exactly 

AUCKLAND 796-977 — WELLINGTON 666-014 

also at Sydray, Melbourne A Loa Angafas 


Collier Fletcher Real Estate MREINZ 

Ft>r ait your offiae ~r Warehouse 7 ^ factory needs 

Property Management & Consultancy 

• Auckland 33-50S Wellington 723-B29 Christchurch 796-521 
and IB offlcei In 

New Ztalftnd, Austrelio, Hong Kong & Singapore 


R t h. JAR DEN & CO. ' ! 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS . 

. Members oftheWalUnglon Stock Exchango 

9th Fiber fi.P.iHouse, Telephone 736-860 ' 

Cnr Waring (Taylor. St &; 1 Bcft 3394,. CPO Wellington 1 , 
CustomnouM Quay,- Talek N:Z. 35G? 

Weill ngtori. New Zealand.. Cables:. Porttblio, WeHJrfg(on i] 
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Feltex purchase gets Adams-Schneider off hook Handicaps retard fledgling film industry’s growth 

-t-d a r>T7 m itehenmre-holder, has been Millirmn. puon &nlr1 as a poine led with over-caDacitv in a market, bui bv increasing ex- I'ummm, ^ ** t-/ 


TRADE and Industry Minis¬ 
ter Lance Adams-Schncider is 
ofT the hook and the carpet in¬ 
dustry is delighted that Feltex 
New Zealand Ltd came to the 
rescue and bought out 50 per 
cent of the sharqs in Srevens- 
Bremner New Zealand Ltd. 

Adams-Schneider approved 
the sole import licence for 
Stevens-Bremner’s MilLitron 
carpet jet-dying machine and a 
$3 million DFC loan to finance 
it, contrary to all advice from 
the carpet industry. 

The Millitron has been a 
white elephant. Stevcns- 
Brcmti er los i abi tut $ 1.5 m it I inn 
in 1978, about SI million in 
1979, and about $1.5 million 
this year — which adds up to a 
large tax loss for Fclrcx. 

It is understood these lasses 
made it difficult to obtain credit 
necessary to continue operating 
on the scale necessary 10 make 
the Millitron pay. 

Since July the DFC, as major 


debenture-holder, has been 
trying to get UEB Industries 
and Cavalier Carpets to hail out 
Stevens-Brcmner. At the same 
time Stevens-Bremner was 
asking the DFC for more 
money. 

Feltex bought the 50 percent 
New Zealand shareholding in 
Stevens-Bremner from W D 
Bremner Ltd. The remaining 
50 per cent is held by J P 
Stevens of New York. 

Feltex managing-director 
Harold Titter said that by mu¬ 
tual agreement the price paid 
for the shares would not be 
disclosed. They would not be 
revealed in Stevens-Brenner’s 
or, probably, Feltex'saccounis. 

Last .year’s accounts for 
Stevens-Bremner show fixed 
assets with a book value of 
$8,681,547. The land and 
buildings, at a conservative es¬ 
timate, would be worth sonic $ I 
million less than the figure 
shown in the accounts. The 


Millitron, even sold as a going 
concern, would probably be 
discounted by any buyer hold¬ 
ing a command position. 

Stevens-Bremner manag¬ 
ing-director John Roy repor¬ 
tedly cut $900,000 from the 
company’s overheads before 
the Feltex takeover. 

Titter said the Millitron 
would remain in Foxton, notan 
ideal location, but one with 
some advantages for Feltex. 

Feltex has a wool scour at 
Kakariki, 50 miles from Fox- 
ton, and Stevens-Bremner has 
some wool-spinning capacity. 
Cavalier Carpets’ CuMlccliff 
.Spinners, lucatcd in Wanganui, 
might supply yarn and cut 
freight costs. 

Feltex has a stake in Alliance, 
which could also supply carpet 
yarn. 

Titter said he projected a 
breakeven point for the Milli- 
tron in December. 

The carpet industry is truub 


led with over-capacity in a 
falling domestic market. UEB, 
Feltex, and Stevens-Bremner 
each have a jet-dying machine 
capable of dying all the 
country’s carpet. 

A Feltex rival welcomed the 
takeover as “the first move to 
rationalise an industry that is 
overcapitalised". 

Titter said he hoped to make 
the Millitron pay, not by 
producing for the domestic 

Continued from Page 1 

rumour,’’ Dmvney s.iij when 
asked. 

So he hadn't resigned? 

“Well, I didn’t say I had or I 
hadn't. You said you’d picked 
up a rumour and I’ve just said 
it*' a rumour. 

“I’ve heard things along 
those lines, yes. But not that he 
has tendered his resignation." 

Is rhat a suggestion that 


market, but by increasing ex¬ 
ports. Feltex’s carpet exports 
were up 63 per cent this year. 

Feltex is confident that the 
Millitron and its own Tiion are 
the world’s best jet-dying ma¬ 
chines. 

Carpet International of the 
United Kingdom, a past Feltex 
associate company, bought a 
Cromitronich jet-dying ma¬ 
chine and lost (5 million for the 
first half of the year. Titter said. 

This is the second carpel 

Downey has been asked to re¬ 
sign? ‘Tm nut Mire if dial’s 
what I’m suggesting." 

Mel.ay is less cryptic. 

"Mr Downey lias nm sub¬ 
mitted his resignation to me, 
no." 

We Lay said lie had been 
having “some discussions with 
Mr Downey over the Iasi month 
or two over matters relating to 
the administration of ihe com¬ 
mission. These have Ken -.Its- 



Today’s great drink 


company sold by jJ 
^mner’sDougBrt^! 
1967 he sold Bremwonhf.t 
pels to UEB. ‘j 

Titter said the coBbic ! 
Sievens-Bremner with £ 

would give him mortifcj 
per cent market share. ! 

Ironically, Feltex «, - 
nmsi bitter opponent ef 1 
Millitron when the Gw.-’ 
nient handed it to Sfc c f 
Bremner in 1976. 

cussed with other member, 
the commission.” 

"These matters areaip^. 
unresolved,” he said. “It 
discuss the detail of am p 
hie changes." • 

McLav said he Mi,- 
"another talk" with ibci-' 
tnissionenn the last Mi;. 1 
"nothing’s been rescind' • 
Has McLay asked Ik • ! 
to lender his roignui: 
won’t say. j. 

"He hasn’t iended. 
signal ion. I don't think I 
lake it beyond that.'' 

Me Lay said he *.• 

IHxula io, or comma., 
malleis he and the v“* 
•dinner are discussing. 

‘He and 1 hau l-, 
sat mils udminisinihc: 
which 1 tindersuik! '* 
i aised, «>r will raise- t 

commission.” 

Downey conlirntaU 
had been talking with V 
hut no more. 

"The Minister anil' 
been having dw.ih‘ 1 " 1 *- 
the lines that he ini-' 
von. I can't add wtt. 
whitt he said." 

For the niorocr 
"administrative nuiw* 
"possible change' '* 
off-limits to the puNic 
So, ton, does anv tfc 
dilation whether the*-' 
siotier stays, or g« vffr 
sidewards or upward- 
But, reading 
guarded lines,ii«ouU«- 
Executive and execute- 
seeing eye to eye. 


Correction 

LAST week 
the Birkenhead 

hud been prohibitftlj,.; 

Court injunction w® ; 

ing its by-laws- _jj 

A motion pul i 

works 
Homes be 

warped wrfjgfoll :■ 
M0 days was JJJU* ' 
Thomas, not Om. 
wc mistakenly i; 

Cr Taylw 

previous moqjp r 

i council thati 

builder (AjJUji 
complete 

standard d’® 1 ^ 
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by Ann Taylor 

WHEN Hollywood was still an 
undiscovered Californian vil¬ 
lage, the embryonic New 
Zealand film industry was 
commissioned by then Prime 
Minister Dick Seddon to cover 
the visit of the Duke and Du¬ 
chess of Cornwall. 

The rapid growth of visual 
media has since rallied finance, 
talent and popularity all over 
the world. 

With an antipodean Holly¬ 
wood nascent across the 
Tasman, the time is ripe for 
independent New Zealand 
film-makers to be encouraged 
to take heart from their bur- 
gening successes and increase 
production. 

But the inadequacies of rhe 
National Film Unit, the 
Government’s film-maker and 
the country’s major processing 
laboratory, the 40 per cent sales 
tax on film applied in the last 
Budget and restrictions on 
overseas talent and investment 
are handicapping the growth of 
the industry — without any talk 
of restructuring. 

The National Film Unit's 
$10 million facility, rated 
among the most advanced and 
comprehensive units in the 
world, is losing work to Aus¬ 
tralian laboratories. 

Independent film-makers, 
who use the unit’s resources and 
personnel, say the service is 


unreliable and incompetent. 

They say the public service 
mentality is not conducive to 
film-making; that the unit’s 
facilities are not used to their 
full capacity; that end results 
are affected by a lack of co-or¬ 
dination and administrative 
expertise; and that the staff will 
not even attempt to try new or 
tricky ways to achieve effects. 

Talcs of woe include Tony 
Williams’ (recent winner of a 
Clio award) virtual loss of four 
rolls of Pinky Bar ad film. After 
lengthy and expensive pre- 
production and one intense 
day’s shooting four rolls of film 
were sent to NFU. The film 
was put in the wrong colour 
bath, the emulsion stripped off 
and the negatives sraidled. 
What quality was left has been 
resurrected at an Australian 
laboratory - and NFU has met 
the cost. 

But flak fired at NFU is "just 
part of the game”, says Geoff 
Steven of Phase Three Films, a 
two-man Auckland company 
which co-produced the features 
Skin-Dee ft and the two-part 
Rewi Alley documentary with 
NFU. 

Steven and partner Joh 
Maynard wanted to use a local 
lab. 

"Basically everything went 
fine," Steven said. "There were 
technical difficulties — dirt 
damage to footage - but that 
can happen in any lab. 




It may cost you less 
to lease your car from 
Marac, than to buy 

maracar 

LEASE 

PLAN 


SAVINGS 

A flmi of Independent consulting 
actuaries has completed an In-depth 
study for Marac on the benefits of 
teasing a vehicle compared to 
the results of this are 
published In the Marac brochure 
Motor Cars - Lease or Buy?” 
ine study concludes that 
^'-employed and business persons 
reporting high taxable Incomes are 
Jdvfsed to consider lease rather 
man purchase. 

act now 

Jne results of this study are available 
free of c ** ar S e ' for 

D Motor Cars - Lease or Buy? 

D Maracar Lease Plan ___ 


fisy*** 

Marac House. 

P.O., 

<4 Telephone 770-640 



"They were amenable to 
co-production and tried to 
correct technical difficulties... 
the people who work there arc 
enthusiastic.” 

The nine-studio complci 
staffed by 140 pcuple is the 
Government's numher one 
film-maker, a situation which 
its new manager, cx-TV one 
news director Doug Eckhuff, 
describes as a “wee bit of a strait 
jacket". 

In office since August 25, 
Eckhoff Fields the accusations 
of incompetence: "Every in¬ 
dependent maker, television 
and NFIT can tell stories of bits 
of film being stufied up." 

He says the unit is keen to 
help the independents. “Unless 
we’re all in there together, we’ll 
all sink." 

NFLI recently became a 


trading division of the Tourist 
and Publicity Department and 
in May last year a policy di¬ 
rective tried to place the unit 
within the context of film- 
making as an industry. 

The policy defined the unit’s 
basic role as the Government's 
film-producing agency and 
said it should provide process¬ 
ing, technical, product ion and 
hireage facilities lo the in¬ 
dependents. 

Eckhoff would 1 ike to see the 
role broadened: “To reflect 
New Zealand through film and 
to develop the expertise in 
film-making and pass that on to 
the independents. 

“We may have to import 
some expertise,” he said, ack¬ 
nowledging that “we're doing 
the work hut not to the standard 
we would like to. 


“Wc have to think in a more 
commercial way and call a 
spade a spade ... the indepen¬ 
dents get a little paranoic about 
the unit being government- 
sponsored. 1 ’ 

Eckhoff says few of the in¬ 
dependents have specific 
gripes, but tend to adopt the 
attitude "let’s send it to Aus¬ 
tralia because we’re less likely 
to have trouble". 

Eckhoffs objectives: 

• To have a reliable labora- 
toty, with an established repu¬ 
tation that provides the sort of 
service all labs should; 

• To stop the flow of work to 
Australia — to go there and 
bring work back here; 

• To have a satisfied staff in 
the creative sense, who fee] they 
arc doing something positive; 


• To encourage, nurntre and 
co-operate with the nascent 
film industry and get alongside 
the independents in a learning, 
productive environment; 

• To pull together all the 
different departments so they 
work together; 

•To allow flexibility in co¬ 
productions. 

Within those parameters, 
Eckhoff acknowledges that it 
will be necessary to make some 
sort of changes. 

‘Tm an efficient sort of 
person and feel more comfor¬ 
table working for an efficient 
organisation,’ 1 he said. 

Perhaps Dick Seddon's push 
to the industry might at last 
provide us tip with our own 
antipodean f lolly wih>J. 
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We try harder in more ways than one. 



i sand wherever you land. Full-maimenance leasing an Avis Exclusive com puts Minted Wliard Comprehensive convention uansport 

occlusive. card. Valid itiroughoji NZ. Ausiraiia. sendee and special 10% group 

USA and Europe discounts 
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From Kaitaia to Queenstown, Australia to Hong Kong, there's 
an Avis office close to you. An Avis office that can fulfill all your 
transport requirements. Where the Avis people have a unique 
“we try harder" attitude that makes renting a car faster and easier 
than you ever thought possible. -.!. 

:.' Avis is New Zealand’s largest; most e)<periehced private fleet. 
operator with over 3,500 late^model cars, wagons, vans, trucks 
and campervans — more cars and more models than anyone 
else so you can drive the vehicle of your choice every time. 

Renting or leasing, business or pleasure Avjs haye the vehicle . 
to suit your needs. And a rate plan to suit your budget, Including 
'Super Savers'. Forfurtherlnformatipnonany of the Ayis services. 
contact your nearest-Avis branch., ;. / ‘ : : 
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3. Mobil energy—working for New Zealand 



There’s no fuel 

like dean fuel 


The Mobil process to produce petrol 
from Maul natural gas is environ¬ 
mentally clean. That means no air 
pollution, no water contamination. And 
the super-grade petrol it produces 
requires very little lead as an octane¬ 
boosting additive, which means fewer 
problems with auto exhaust emissions as 
the petrol is being burned in your car. 

Mobil's Methanol-to-Gasollne (MTG) 
process is at the heart of a proposed 
plant that would be built jointly by Mobil 
and the New Zealand Government. It 
would produce a third of the country's 
petrol requirements by the mid-1980’s, 
and is a major step In the Government's 
proposed programme to achieve energy 
independence. 

What makes this process so clean? 
For one thing, it uses familiar chemicals 
that are relatively simple and quite 
common. The natural gas Is first 
transformed into methanol, the simplest 
alcohol of all. Indeed, methanol can be 
made from coal and from biomass, so 
that the same Mobil process, In the 


years to come, could conceivably be 
further adapted to the drive for energy 
independence. 

In addition, Mobil's patented ZSM-5 
catalyst, which actually transforms the 
methanol into petrol, is a stable 
chemical, consisting primarily of silicon, 
aluminium, and oxygen. These familiar 
elements comprise the tiny ZSM-5 
pellets, each riddled with cavities and 
channels. When the methanol enters 
these channels, the methanol molecules 
are rearranged to form petrol. 

The process converts 95 percent of 
methanol’s energy potential into useful 
fuel. There are no annoying and 
potentially harmful by-products, such as 
tars or acids. 

Much of the water used and produced 
in the process would be recycled — 
returned to the process to be used again. 

Of course, the plant will have some 
Impact on the environment. Everything 
man has done since the first caveman 
built the first fire has had such an impact. 


Mobil 


But the MTG process is inherently as 
clean and safe as the best of Industrial 
Installations. And its benefits, are of 1 
course, substantial. 

Consider this: at the start of the 
1970's, oil cost New Zealand $1.38 
per barrel. By the end of the 
decade, the price was $31. Every 
time oil goes up by a dollar a barrel, 

New Zealand's annual oil bill goes up by 
$35 million. 

The Mobil MTG process could save 
New Zealand around $200 million every 
year, based on today’s price of oil, and 
would probably save much more by the . 
time the plant comes on stream as 
prices keep rising. 

We think these benefits far outweigh 
whatever slight Impact the plant might 
have on the environment. In other words; 
we do not believe the venture to be . : 
environmentally risky. .•> 

After all, we're not gamblers. We’re a[*.; 
energy company. 

Next in this series: Something for 
everybody. 
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Farmers make 
friends 

by Grev Wiggs 

WHEN die mere announ¬ 
cement of a forthcoming public 
relations campaign triggers oil 
editorials in at least three me¬ 
tropolitan newspapers, it is 
obvious that the subject of the 
campaign is considered of some 
importance. 

It is by the farming com¬ 
munity. Federated Fanners, 
together with the four producer 
boards representing meat, dairy 
products, wool and apple and 
pears, have got together in a 
jointly funded campaign to 
promote awareness and under¬ 
standing of farming’s role in the 
economy. 

The assignment is being 
liandlcd by the fledgling public 
relations firm of Consuluis 
which is carving a special place 
for itself in agribusiness, 

Dazzled by some shining 
successes achieved in the export 
of manufactured goods, it is 
easy enough to overlook the fact 
that the mainstay of our econ¬ 
omy in the past and for a long 
time to come will be agricul¬ 
ture. 

So the farming community 
needs to convince the public of 
the great further potential for 
growth in production, how this 
will assist foreign exchange 
earnings and the benefit that 
accrues to us all. 

By creating a climate of ur¬ 
ban public opinion that sees 
tanning's role in the correct 
perspective, what farmers 
<.«'iWJi;r to be the right legis¬ 
lative and financial decisions 
about the uses of our resources 
become politically possible. 

“It’s pretty well a text-book 
operation," Consultus prin¬ 
cipal Robin Clulec told Ad- 
wjrk, "in that we provide fac¬ 
tual information on which 
people will adopt attitudes and 
form opinions. But how you do 
it is important.” 

.The programme is being 
Py® 1 * n8me and identity. It is 
'.'AGROWNew Zealand” and 
k accompanied by a logo which 
wu] be used in a variety of ap¬ 
plications together with the 

fu°mre’ , ,FlJndin8 the nat ‘ ons 
A broad spectrum approach 
«'ng planned to print media, 
radl ° and television, the object 
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being to reach every sector of 
the public. 

It is hoped to monitor the 
progress of the campaign by 
polling public opinion in a se¬ 
ries of Heylen omnibus polls 
and thus produce an index of 
farming confidence. 

The programme will be 
broken down into five regional 
media events and one national 
event. 

A regional approach will 
permit participation of regional 
interest groups, generate inte¬ 
rest through the presentation of 
regional figures and 
achievements and spark locally 
generated activities. 

Speakers kits will be 
produced so that throughout 
the six months programme 
there will be cohesion and un¬ 
iformity in the messages 
delivered at speaking en¬ 
gagements. 

The publication of a sntall 
book presenting the full farm¬ 
ing story is also part of the plan. 

In terms of what is being 
attempted and the short dura¬ 
tion of the campaign, it appears 
to be a low budget operation - 
low, thai is, in comparison with 
rhe multi-million business it is 
presenting. 

The potential for growth in 
agriculture is so enormous, the 
need for encouragement of rhe 
farming industry so great, it 
would seem that the time was 
right to make a strong mid 
continuing investment in the 
promotion of our farming fu¬ 
ture. 


Design for 
centenary 

PETER Chan, an art director 
with SSC&B: Lintas World¬ 
wide, Wellingron, won tile 

lOO YEARS 


JfE& 


$2500 prize awarded by the 
New Zealand Meat Producers 
Board for a centenary symbol. 


Chan came here from 
Malaysia five years ago and is a 
graduate of the Wellington 
Polytechnic school of design. 

In 1982 this country cele¬ 
brates the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the first shipment of 
refrigerated meat to Great 
Britain. The symbol - in the 
colours of the national flag - 
will be used as a central motif in 
promotional activity. 

The judges commented that 
the design was a crisp, dear 
marketable symbol which ex¬ 
pressed the quality of the 
product and identified strongly 
with New Zealand. 

It lends itself to multi-media 
applications and could contin¬ 
ue to be used after the centenary 
without any change to the basic 
elements of the design. 

New deal for 
media people 

NEW Zealand media buyers 
are now insight of the promised 
land where (iling cabinets of 
rate cards will be replaced 
completely by just two chunky 
volumes of carefully collected 
data. 

Coming on stream shortly is 
the first rate and data system 
publication for this country in a 
format similar to those well 
established systems used in the 
United Kingdom, Europe and 
Australia. 

Press Research Bureau will 
be publishing PRRADS - 
Press Research Rate and Data 
System - as an on-going and 
continuously updated publica¬ 
tion. 

For each listed medium there 
are 21 separate classifications of 
information and these are con¬ 
stant throughout, fur example, 
itejn seven covers circulation 
2J deals with accep¬ 
table sizes and these reference 
• numbers remain the same for 
each medium listed- 

PRB’s Malcolm Wil¬ 
loughby, reported to Admark 
that he had received whole¬ 
hearted co-operation from all 
press and electronic media. 

Upwards of 700 listings will 
be contained in two volumes, 
one containing newspapers and 
electronic media and the other 
magazines. Up-datings will be 
made fortnightly as required. 

We asked Inglis Wright’s 
Auckland media director, 
Geoff Stevens, his opinion of 
rate and data systems, based on 
his English experience. 

“There was initial scepticism 


for the system,” he said, “but 
confidence built on the expe¬ 
rience of regular and reliable 
updating. After 18 months, you 
threw away your ratecard 
files.” 

In the field of media refe¬ 
rence, PRB set the pace with its 
popular Media Planner, a sort 
of vade-mecum to all New 
Zealand media. The eighth 
edition, recently published, 
again records a number of in¬ 
novations. 

Included for the first lime arc 
brief but important facts on 
both Australian and Pacific 
(including Singapore) news¬ 
papers, a listing of newspapers 
by publication frequency and a 
useful reference section of sta¬ 
tistical information. 

Despite the publisher’s ad¬ 
monition that the Planner be 
read thoroughly, it could be 
found useful to regular users if 
the new sections were signalled 
in some significant way. 

Money making 
monkey pros 

ONE of the provisions of the 
award covering actors and ac¬ 
tresses is that tea or some other 
suitable beverage, milk and 
sugar shall be supplied free of 
charge by the employer at meal 
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Monkey business... payment In jelly babies epd maahmallows. 


breaks and rest intervals. 

We arc pleased to see that the 
same spirit is observed in the 
case of those simian showmen 
who feature in the rollicking 
PG Tips tea bag commercials 
on television. They're very 
fond of tea, liberally laced with 
milk and sugar. 

The payment for perfor¬ 
mance — made in jelly babies 
and marshmallows - hardly 
complies with award condi¬ 
tions. 

The first television adverti¬ 
sement featuring the engaging 
chimpanzees from Twycross 
Zoo appeared us far back as 
1956. The scries continued 
over 12 years, to the great 
benefit of the product. 


Then camca decision todrop 
the chimps. The immediate loss 
of market shares brought them 
back ro the television screen in a 
hunry. 

The production of the com¬ 
mercials represents rhe 
triumph of technical skills over 
a host of difficulties. 

The convincing illusion of 
the chimp speaking is achieved 
by shooting at different camera 
speeds as the chimp simply 
opens and closes its mouth. 
Then the lines are broken down 
syllabic by syllable and careful 
editing does the rest. 

The dubbed voices you hear 
come from actors as famous as 
lltuce Forsyth and Arthur 
Lowe. 



WE'LL GIVE YOU 
A GOOD TIME... 
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Hospitality is what It’s all about at a DB Hotel. Friendly bars, great (licensed) 
restaurants, television, very comfortable bQcte. andi of course, first class room 
service. We do all the worK' you jyet.pUt.your f^etup and unwind. . ■ ■ 

, If it’s avvorklngvl^lt.'W'irheJp you'them, too.. Whether aqutet dlnnerwith 
youf best client : ..' orrriaybeeven afutFscaleqqnference.'all you have to dots 
let us know, Than relax We’il.taka.c;are ot all thodeteils... : ,.. '.• 

tor huslhefis or Pleasure' DB Hotete can provide : • 


33-739 Auckland. TW Pf» re P r everything!. ,. • 

* And always remeftben you pep pock iflto apy DB Hoiej FROM any DB Hotel 
?:ijsing oOr Tele^c ton $©iyicd;;; 
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IF YOU’RE COMING TO AUSTRALIA, BE SUKETO LOOK US UP. 


Wherever your business is, there’s a Flag 
hn dose by. 

Two or three hours daily travelling in 
heavy traffic can be tiring and extremely 
time wasting. 

But, with so many businesses situated 
in the outer suburbs of the main centres of 
Australia, many incur this problem by 
booking into city hotels. 

There’s no need to. 

There are over three hundred Flag 
Inns situated throughout Australia. 

So whether your business takes you to 
the outer suburbs of the main centres or the 
most out of the way outback towns, there 
will be a quality comfortable Flag Inn 
nearby. 

Just look us up in die free Flag Directory. 

This comprehensive accommmedation 
guide lists every Flag Inn by state and town. 

Every Inn is completely detailed 
including rates, facilities, a simple to follow 
location map and even a four colour 
photograph of the Inn. 

You know exacdy what you’re 
booking. 

No sudden rise in rates. 

One very important point, the rates 
quoted in the directory are fixed. 

The rates are held for the period for 
which the directory applies. 

A new directory is issued every 
four months. 

So the rates are accurate and up to 
date with no nasty surprises for you. 

High quality. Reasonable cost. 

You vriO find that Flag Inns offer a 
vary high standard of accommodation and 
facilities at extremely reasonable rates. 

: Certainly well below that of most city 
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Free computerised booking service. 

Our computerised booking service can 
arrange and confirm your booking quickly 
and accurately. 

Booking is absolutely free and you 
pay in New Zealand thereby saving time, 
hassle and overseas funds. 


eight different cities or towns will receive: 

Free standard suite accommodation 
(room only, breakfast not induded) for two 
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Pre-paid vouchers. 

As another unique method of 
pre-payment Flag Inns issue special 
vouchers which you can use in any way you 
like at any Flag Inn. 

Accommodation, restaurants, drinks, 
anything at all. 

Not only are the vouchers extremely 
convenient but again they allow you to pay 
in New Zealand for what you use in 
Ai^tralia. 

Free eighth night v 

Every couple (twin or double) who 
stay (me night at eight different Flag Inns in 


MW 


at the eighth inn for one night. 

This offer applies when the eight 
qualifying nights are in Australia and/or 
New Zealand, and are taken within a 
six month period. 
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For further information. 

Consult your travel agent or Flag Inns 
direct. Or send for our FREE Flag Directory. 
We look forward to looking after you. 
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Please said me a free copy of the 1980 Flag Directory. 
P.O. Box 3654, Auckland 1. 

NAME. 


ADDRESS 


See your travel agent or phone 


Auckland 799-444 Telex NZ2602 
Wellington 726-964Telex NZ3261 
Christchurch63-371 Telex NZ. 3261 pS 
or any Flag Inn throughout New Zealand. I ps 

Setting the standards in care, comfort and courtesy. 
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Thomas case involves important legal questions How local consumer makes our goods competitive 


by Jack Hodder 

ONE name has dominated lay 
discussion of the New Zealand 
legal system over the past 
decade: Arthur Allan Thomas. 
The trials, the appeals, the 
books (and now the film), the 
pardon, the Royal Commission 
and just recently, a return to the 
High Court - all have created a 
continuing controversy unpa¬ 
ralleled in our legal history. 
For the most part, the Thomas 
saga has involved controversies 
of a factual nature (and con¬ 
tinues to do so). But the recent 
motion for review of the Royal 
Commission's operations in the 
High Court involved a number 
of questions of general legal 
importance. 

An 11-day hearing and a 
60-page judgment resulted in a 
partial but significant (if ex¬ 
pensive) victory for the ap¬ 
plicants: see New Zealand 
Police Association Inc and others 
v Taylor and others Mol lor. 


Holland & Thorp JJ, Auckland 
High Court, A 778 & 796/80, 
August 29 1980. 

The background to the High 
Court's judgement consists of 
the pardon granted Thomas last 
December and the terms of 
reference of the Royal Com¬ 
mission (chaired by Mr Justice 
Taylor) established in April of 
this year. 

The pardon recited that 
Thomas had been convicted of 
the Crewe murders in April 
1973 and sentenced to life im¬ 
prisonment, that a report to the 
Prime Minister made it appear 
“that rherc is real doubt 
whether it can properly be 
contended that the case against 
... Thomas was proved beyond 
reasonable doubt" and that the 
Governor-General (acting on 
the advice of the Minister of 
Justice), thereby granted 
Thomas “a free pardon... in 
respect of the said crime 11 . 

The Roval Commission's 


terms of reference covered: 

• Whether the Crewe 
murders investigation was car¬ 
ried our by the Police in a 
proper manner; 

• Whether the arrest and 
prosecution of Thomas was 
justified; 

• Whether the prosecution 
had failed to disclose appro¬ 
priate material to the defence. 

• Whether there was anyth¬ 
ing untoward in relation to the 
jury lists; 

• Whether adequate police 
investigations were made in 
respect of new material sub¬ 
sequent to each trial; 

• What sum, if any, should be 
raid as compensation to 
Thomas. 

The proceedings brought by 
the four applicants (the Police 
Association, the Police Officers 
Guild, Bruce Hutton and 
Murray Jefferies) were com¬ 
plex but boiled down to four 
complaints: 

(1) That (he commission was 


wrong in its rulings on (a) the 
effect of the pardon, (b) the 
cartridge Exhibit 350, and (c) 
the leading of police evidence 
tending to implicate Thomas; 

(2) That the commission had 
prejudged the issue relating to 
the propriety of die police 
conduct; 

(3) That die commission had 
wrongly directed the police not 
to pursue inquiries which 
might implicate Thomas; 

(4) That the commission had 
breached its terms of reference 
by inquiring into the actual 
conduct of the two trials. 

Almost half of the judgments 
is devoted to the preliminary 
question of whether the 
proceedings were properly 
before the court. It was held 
that they were and the liberal 
approach adopted is of major 
significance for administrative 
law generally. 

In particular, the court found 
that all four applicants were 
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care and attention of hostesses from nine different countries of Asia. 

Cathay Pacific flies the fast, one-stop way to London every 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday evening from Hong Kong. 

See your travel agent or Cathay Pacific. 
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properly described as “persons 
aggrieved” and thus had 
standing to apply to the court 
and that the scope of judicial 
review is not limited in respect 
of purely inquisitorial bodies 
(as opposed to judicial or qua¬ 
si-judicial bodies) or bodies 
established under the Crown's 
prerogative (as upused to sta¬ 
tutory bodies). 

The heart of the judgment 
involves a discussion of the 
meaning and effect of a free 
pardon. This focussed on sec¬ 
tion 407 of the Crimes Act 1961 
which provides that a person 
granted a free pardon in respect 
of any offence” shall he deemed 
never to have committed that 
offence". 

The court considered va¬ 
rious ancient English cases 
relating to pardons and con¬ 
cluded that s 407 was designed 
to overcome certain residual 
disabilities left after a pardon 
(which is issued under the 
Crown’s prerogative of mercy). 
Thus prior to s 407 the fact of 
the conviction remained after a 
pardon even though the con¬ 
sequences of the convinctinn 
(incarceration, forfeiture and 
infamy) were abolished. 

Having so concluded, the 
court restated the effect of a free 
pardon: it removes the crimin¬ 
ality and the infamy (a par¬ 
doned man may sue for 
defamation if he is called a 
criminal) hut does not create a 
factual fiction (hat the person 
pardoned did not do the acts 
which constituted the crime. 

The court luund support lor 
this in the negative terms of 
Thomas’ pardon itself and, 
more importantly, in the fact 
dial die contrary interpretation 
would deprive any person 
subsequently charged with the 
Crewe murders ol the oppor¬ 
tunity of attempting to show 
that Thomas had done the 
deeds. 

The court then found lit hi the 
commission had wrongly ap¬ 
plied the factual fiction, - iliul 
is, it had ruled that the pardon 
meant that in law and in fact 
Thomas did not commit the 
murders. Hint justified the is¬ 
sue of two declarations: that the 
pardon wits irrelavnnt to the 
scope of the com mission's in¬ 
quiries; and That it would he 
•wrong to exclude otherwise 
relevant evidence on the basis 
of either its tendency to im¬ 
plicate Thomas in the killing or 
its circumstantial or indirect 
nature. 

In finding that errors of law 
had been made and justified 
those declarations, the court 
noted that the commission had 


“not been assisted" by 
precise terms of referenoT 

belief that the police^ 

were attempting to * 

1 nomas or by its own oounrf, 
opinion that the inquiry cw 1 - 

be departmentalised. 

Thus the applicants 
cccded on the fust and ^ 
parts of their fine complih 
But all other complaints * 0 
dismissed and, in the end,^ 
court felt it appropriatetoinifc 
no order as to costs. 

Of the complaints not 
tained, the second - aliegb 
bias by pre-determination, 
was the most serious for it i a 
on that basis that the applies 
sought the prohibition of ii 
comm i ssion's further inquire 
The court dealt with tr 
matter by adopting the feu: 
of an informed and reason 
observer of the conuniiw'. 
proceedings. It found tk'i 
an observer might have b: 
doubts about the chaki, 
use of rhetorical quests: 
criticise police witness u 
the wisdom of his expomk 
<<n the meaning of tbepri- 
mi television but would * 
have concluded that there r; 
likelihood of the allege!!, 
existing. 

In dismissing the to- - 
complaint, the court dealt 
the Jcmand by police or*: 
that ihc commission gk 
advance notice of allege - 
adverse to the police. It 
such demands misplaced 
commission was not a oxt 
criminal jurisdiction and -• 
entitled to hear evidence p 1 -’ 

freshly from the witnesvKi 

long as opportunity forwb-- 
was provided. 

The third compbitf *• 
found to have insufficient!«■- 
in view of the fact to' c ; 
commission had BF'' 
conceded that it had noj*- 
(«t direct the police 
exccu lion of tlicir duties j* * 
include the investigate- 
unsolved crimes). 

The fourth complaint i- 
received relatively^: 
incut. The court com*- 

that the commission W 
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conduct 
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by Warren Berryman 

Till: United Stales has been 
concerned fur some lime ahum 
incentives and subsidies lor 
exports bv other nations. 

The official altitude recog¬ 
nises that the question is com¬ 
plex and efforts have hecn made 
u» reach an international 
agreement on which types of 
incentives are valid and which 
constitute subsidies. 

New Zealand and Australia 
Imv been asked to sign a Sub¬ 
sidies Code which defines the 
difference. 

The United States Govern¬ 
ment has ruled that if another 
government accepts and signs 
the provisions of the code, then 
American businessmen must 
mu only prove that an exporter 
to the United States is using the 
incentive as a subsidy, but must 
also prove that such a subsidy is 
injuring his business. That is 
ihc major hurdle. 

Delia Plastics is selling its car 
tags, m the United Stales at a 
higher price than its American 
uMiipctitors. Thus it should be 
extremely difficult to prove 
mum. 


Special 

BIG I 


Bui lor countries which are 
not a signatory to the code, the 
American businessmen must 
prove only that the incentive is 
being used ns a subsidy, and 
countervailing duties will he 
imposed. 

Most countries have export 
incentives, including the 
United States. Hut the iorm 
they take is the point at issue. 

New Zealand has its own 
anti-dumping provisions. 
Generally, if a foreign company 
is selling goodsunour market at 
prices lower than they sell on 
their own market, the goods ure 
considered to be dumped. Il 
goods arc being dumped, their 
importation can be stopped. 

Hut New Zealand has a 
pragmatic altitude in its anti¬ 
dumping provisions. 

For many vents plastic raw 
materials were being “dumped" 
here - they were exported to 
New Zealand at prices below 
their current domestic value 
(cdv). Bui because the low 
prices for raw material tmptits 
gave local plastic manufac¬ 
turers il price edge in World 
markets, no-one complained 
until a local branch of a mill- 
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tinniiunal chemical company, 
f Jientby Industries Lid, warn¬ 
ed m nuke AUG plastic com¬ 
pound here. 

To protect Uicuihy, the 
.iiui-dumping Unv was put mm 
el hxi. 

If foreign governments in¬ 
terpreted dumping as we do, 
many <>| our manufactured ex¬ 
ports would be considered 
dumped goods. 

This might be explained 
partly w. marginal pricing, liut 
limstly it can be explained only 
in terms ol export subsidies. 

Import licencing and tariff 
protection more than three 
times the Gait average allow 
■uir manufacturers to charge 
local captive consumers up to 
10 limes the world price lur 
good*. and to export goods, 
subsidised by export 
"incentives", at prices far less 
ilimi local uuisumeis must pal¬ 
lor the same products. 


In many eases our iiiniiufitc- 
ntrets can compete on world 
markets only because they 
subsidise exports with huge 
prolip. generated by local con¬ 
sumer prices and with export 
subsidies extracted from those 
same consumers as taxpayers. 

1 bus New Zealanders pay l<> 
time*, the price for a pair ol 
shower slu.es than the Calilor- 
nian pays am! live times more 
lor a loaslei. 

New Zealand beer is cheaper 
in I.«is Angeles than in the 
tavern across the road front 
Lion Breweries in Wellington. 

An Australian manufacturer 
recently set up shop in Auck¬ 
land to lake advantage ol our 
export subsidies. He found the 
knile cut both ways. While 
tviicfiuing horn the subsidies, 
he liuiiul the electrical Ilex lie 
laid been importing from 
Auckland to Melbourne cost 


three tunes as much when he 
bought it I rum South Auckland 
to the Ninth Shore. 

The A list rst I ta ns. our biggest 
trading partners in manufac¬ 
tured guojs, arc lurlrotn happy 
wulnsur export subsidy system. 
Their concern is one of the 
major stumbling blocks in talks 
about closer tics with Australia. 

Naha, seen as an exclusive 
"white mail's chib" bv our 
.V.e.«\ trading, partners, is ba- 
siely designed to protect high- 
cost Australasian labour tmm 
low-cost Asian labour. 

But the Nairn concept breaks 
down when it conies to 
whi tew;irc (washers, fridges 
a ltd so on). For example, Aus¬ 
tralian fridge t nan ill act it rets 
must buy their compressors at 
well above world prices from a 
highly protected Australian 
compressor industry. But a 
New Zealand fridge lli.itmlae- 




turer buys cheaper compressors 
ai world competitive prices 
Iruni Taiwan and exports the 
completed fridges to Australia. 

The cheaper compressors, 
plus the New Zealand export 
subsidies, give the New 
Zealanders a price advantage 
■ ■ver the Austral tuns, who con¬ 
sider n unfair. 

New Zealand is only a small 
country. Our exports don't 
usually pinch the shoes nf fo¬ 
reign compciiuns. 

So lar we've got away with 
our system of export .subsidies. 

Bui the ear tags case could 
awaken competitors in other 
countries to the fact tltitt mnsi of 
our tnunulaciured exports an.- 
subsidised by our consumers, 
taxpayers and Treasury. 

VC'e will be shown (lien to 
have broken the rules u| the 
game. 
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Above: Rover350Q Automatic styled In gill 


Rover. Europe^ most highhr prizet 
car. ApurecxampleoUhe 
automotive art. an investment in 
precious metal, winner of the 
European Car of.the Year Award, 
Don Safety Award, Style Autb 
• Award, AA Gojd Medal. 


Rover SSOQ /imamfllk end 2600 Automatic pr 
5-speed Manual. Available in a selection of 
colours. Ste your Rover dealer. 
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Stowaway 

nabbed 

by Gordon McLauchlan 

AIR New Zealand recently 
nabbed a stowaway — a 29- 
y ear-old American — and 
found he had been travelling 
widely for nothing for years. 

His modus operandi was to 
take a boarding-pass from the 
passenger services counter of 
the airline concerned, note the 
style and the colour of the pen 
used to fill it in, and then flash 
the pass and get aboard the 
aircraft. A pause in a roiletuntil 


the doors were shut and then 
into an empty seat. 

The technique got him here 
aboard Air New Zealand and 
almost got him home again. His 
problem was that he chose a 
return flight that was a bsolute ly 
full. 

Air New Zealand is one of 
the few airlines that tears stubs 
from boarding-passes and does 
a reconciliation at the boarding 
gate. They had one stub more 
than there were sears in the 
economy section of the DC 10. 

They did a head count, and 
found the American in one of 
the toilets. 

He offered the crew a ticket 
from his pocket but when it was 


noticed the coupon for the 
journey to New Zealand had 
not been pulled, the game was 
up. He was handed over to the 
police, charged with using a 
document unlawfully for 
pecuniary advantage, fined, 
and went back to the United 
Slates. 

He admitted to travelling 
widely round America for some 
years using this method and 
presumably if he was caught 
during a toilet check, the 
production of a ticket on an 
aircraft which had some empty 
seats would save everybody a 
lot of trouble and he would 
travel to cheat again another 
day. 


Air New Zealand was 
pleased to have caught him - 
but is tightening boarding 
security anyway. 


Brains trust 
on tourism 


TOP executives of the major 
tourism companies went into 
conclave in Christchurch the 
other day to try to find a way to 
climb out of the country’s tou¬ 
rism trough. 

The meeting was convened 
by Air New Zealand commer¬ 
cial manager Mat Ramsden, 


who had said earlier that 
the airline’s domestic services 
were carrying around 10 per 
cent fewer passengers than last 
year and losing $1 million 8 
month in revenue. Ten percent 
represented 8 drop of about 
230,000 passengers a year. 

The latest Tourist and Pub¬ 
licity Department figures point 
to a continuing, accelerating 
decline in the number of Aus¬ 
tralians coming to this country 
on holiday — by 10.7 per cent, 
representing 14,475 travellers, 
for the year ended May 31. 

More recent estimates in¬ 
dicate the decline is now ap¬ 
proaching 15 percent. 

There arc worries that the 
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growth in the United s*. j 

market which helped mjW ! 
for Australia losses lastsunj ; 

is also softening. ; 

Reports from the United 1 
States point to a drop of nes* 

8 per cent in the number J 
Americans travelling durinj 

July, normally one of their ped 
summer months. The drop isd 

the more serious by btuu 
measured against the periods 
DC 10 groundings in 1979. 

One of the forthcoming tab 
facing the industry is to revamp 
the tourism growth projections 
produced through the Tourism 
Advisory Council in 1978. 

Industry leaders say all the 
evidence is that a predicted 8 
per cent growth in visitor 
numbers from overseasandi5 ' 
per cent growth in domestic ' 
i tourism now look unrealistic 


Bigger boom 
for Fijians 

JAPAN Air Lines is planu 
to use jumbos on seven rfr 
nine flights on the Toh- 
Nandi-Auckland service iw 
moil ill because of pressure 
hookings. 

Hui some New Zealand 
are becoming unnecewn. 
excited about what they sec ri 
Japanese tourist boom in Si* 
Zealand. Well over lull £ 
passengers will leave the i> 
oral i in Nandi for tourist re* 

in Fiji (iiwiivofihcmwaftll. 
Japanese) and go home ip: 
without even seeing SV 
Zealand. 

Mure may conic here c 
summer, but the Japaneset. 
risl business is still hardly '■} 
nificant. 

In the year ended Aw 
Japanese tourist number' r 
creased by 14.4 per cent> h 
from 14,448 to 17,108,"^- 
represenis 3.8 per cent« C- 
total number of visitors 
here. And they will m* 
hurry to ninkcupforiheto «• 
in the number of Austral; 
coming here (down nearly 
in the May year). 

Overall, the figures fort- 
May year being bad news . 
Reserve Rank reports 
receipts up by k* ' 
$30,000, which 1 .f; 
keep up with inflation, 
visitors have inaea«JK 

6.1 percent. This ukIu^ 

categories as to*- , 

with relatives and 

The number of Wj |4 
vacation” arrivals fW 
per cent. 
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Electric vehicles hover on the threshold of new age 


by Ben Furby 

NOT yet, ir seemed at the 
EVE-80 electric vehicle expo¬ 
sition in Adelaide last month, 
are we on the threshold of the 
Ev (electric vehicle) age. But 
the delegates - including 
Australians, New Zealanders, 
British, Americans, Taiwanese, 
Japanese, Austrians and 
Swedes - could see positive 
progress made since the last 
Australian EV conference at 
Canberra in October 1977. 

The lesson spelt out at Can¬ 
berra that EVs must be 
"traffic-compatible" - that is, 
the same accelerations and top 
speeds in traffic as petrol and 
diesel vehicles (ICs) - has been 
digested and accepted. Prac¬ 
tical examples of EVs on dis¬ 
play at the exposition had 
recognised this need and had 
accomplished it in their de¬ 
signs. 

'Hie main reason for seeking 
an acceptable EV is ro reduce 
dependence on oil and evade its 
cost. But Japan’s multi-million 
dollar research programme in 
EVs stems from a different 
motivation. 

Half of Japan’s electricity is 
derived from oil, so any change 
from oil-based transport to EVs 
docs little to reduce the 
country's reliance on oil. 
Rather, the removal of atmos¬ 
pheric pollution from crowded 
cities and its transfer to the sites 
«’f thermal power stations 
where the firing of the fuel is 
belter controlled and diss i pa ted 
is Japan's interest in EVs. 

Absence of immediate at¬ 
mospheric pollution is not ihc 
least of EV advantages. The 
absence of noise pollution, long 
vehicle life because of the lack 
of motor vibration, driver 
prelereuce, and less mainten¬ 
ance are other attractions. 

The disadvantages are the 
of limited production, 
*hich cannot achieve the price 
reductions of established IC 
mass production; limited range, 
of 70-100 km; battery 
replacement costs after two or 

, years' operation; inferior 
payload; a new discipline of 


maintenance; and the long "7 ■ • 

refuelling time. The eight or so . " Sul 

hours’ recharging time can be 
reduced to a few minutes if the 

battery pack is accepted. ^ 'wSsSfyJc 

count in the present generation ' I 1 

route uses with light loads such I 

as postal or bakers' vans, or I 

local bodywork. Only Daihatsu 

offers a commuter cor in addi- 

tion tu a van, priced unrealis- f, "*■•* 

however, includes sales tax and --SSjjJs 

One of New Zealand’s con- 
tributions to the exposition - 

Liquid Fuels Board and John EV ... a way'to evade high ol costs and dependence. 
Noble refuted the idea of EVs 




1 body work. Only Daihatsu . ..j, 

rs a commuter cor in addi- 

ever, includes sales tax and Sffi. 




for oil-cncrgyless New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand has opted lur 
LPG or CNG use, partly 
because existing IC technology 
can be converted without ex¬ 
pensively changing to EV 
technology. The shorter ranges 
on these fuels pre-empt many 
of the short-range applications 
of EVs. 

More intensified use of Maui 
gas increases the amount of 
condensate recovered to eke out 
petrol supplies. But iim country 
that largely depends on hydro 
electricity, there arc not the 
thermal power stations that 
need constant loads to work at 
their best. Countries that 
depend on thermal generation 
- frum gas or coal - are quite 
prepared to welcome the 
thought of thousands of EVs 
being plugged into the mains 
overnight. 

The advantage of hydro 
generation in starting or stop¬ 
ping as the load varies militates 
against husbanding water if 
large-scale generation is need¬ 
ed each night to recharge EVs. 

Battery technology seems to 
have advanced little since 
Canberra in 1977. EVs are still 
plagued with the weight of the 
lead battery, for which im¬ 
provements have been demon¬ 


strated and more still promised. 
Still in die laboratory seem to 
he the more exotic couples of 
zinc-hromium, zinc-chloride, 
nickel-zinc, nickel-iron, iron- 
air, zinc-air, sodium-sulphur, 
lithium-aluminium and lith¬ 
ium titanium which are being 
intensively researched. 

Replaceable electrodes and 
electrolytes arc also being 
considered to speed refuelling. 

The rc-appcaruiicc of the 
fuel cell, since its early emer¬ 
gence after World War 11 and 
its disappointments, was more 
than a niv of hope. The fuel cell 
generates electricity if fed with 
a suitable fuel such as methanol, 
and its prospects seriously 
suggest better results if coal or 
gas are converted to methanol 
lor EV use instead ol synpotrul 
for Ills. 

Another New Zealand con¬ 
tribution was a paper on Can¬ 
terbury University’s AC- 
powered EV. The lower-cost 
AC motor application, pion¬ 
eered worldwide by Canter¬ 
bury has been emulated by 
David Gosden's Bedford van 
conversion in Sydney, and by 
research by Lucas and others in 
Britain and other countries. 

Among the problems faced 
by EVs is that their driving 
patterns are very different from 
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anaw 8hflre and burgeoning exports 
an ®xperlenoed Marketing 
t0 further the distribution and 
Pu tat Ion ot its excellent products. 
n B y» < iP po r tUnltl88 for Growth over the 
thaJ , *° ,6n years are very high so 
seim. 0 re 9 u lrement Is for an ex- 

k n “*dn ft M^ a hlflfl technloal 
a 90 of Industrial marketing. 

,B 9lc marketing plans, further 


development of an International 
distribution network, direction of the 
International and looel sales teams and 
liaison with local/central Government 
bodies. 

The successful applicant must have a 
demonstrable track record in a senior 
marketing management role and have 
strong personal qualities of maturity, 
Integrity, drive and self confidence. 
Above all he must have a high technical 
knowledge of both planning for growth 
and developing the people and environ 
ment to oapltallee on existing oppor 
{unities. 

The position Is seen as one of major 
Importance and the person seleoted 
will have the preaenoe and personality 
to have Production, Finance, R & D 
Divisions respond to the demands of 
the market plaoe. For this reason a lop- 
level remuneration paokage Is 
negotiable. 

Preliminary confidential telephone en 
qulrles may be made personally to 
Ewen McDougall oh Chiriatohurch 
(03)50-913. Alternatively; confidential 
written applications may be addressed 
to him at P O Box 391. 


0.00 00 00 9 0 
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ICs, and they arc disadvantaged 
by not being able to operate 
according to their natural pat¬ 
tern, but by having to ndupr to 
the IC driving pattern. 

The economics of EV ope¬ 
ration were defended by A F 
Kaldor, of Sydney’s Silent 
Power Company, which has 


produced a feasible EV. The 
commercial career of this en¬ 
gineer refugee from Hungary's 
uprising in 1956, and his suc¬ 
cess with his computer pro¬ 
gramming business that led to 
computer programmer train¬ 
ing, supplying programs tu 
clients, to a courier service and 


now a courier EV, suggest 
commercial faith in EVs. 

Heartening sights for 
delegates were the Daihatsu 
commuter car and van, the 
Gosden AC Bedford van, two 
Flinders University Bedfords 
and their unique and state-of- 
the-art technology, and two 
Lucas Bedfords from Britain. 
The South Australian 
Government has ordered 10 
Flinders conversions for use 
and evaluation, and other or¬ 
ganisations such as the Aus¬ 
tralian Post Oft ice arc keenly 
evaluating EVs. 

Among the missing, unfor¬ 
tunately, was the expected 
NEEV production EV from 
Christchurch. 

The Lucas Uedfbrdsarepan 
of a fleet of 10U under trial 
around the world, and an on¬ 
going programme of EV 
development. 

'I'he electronic controls of 
the Lucas introduce radio in¬ 
terference, so a notice in thccah 
warns that the radio should be 
used only on tape or FM. 

Presumably Lucas is laying 
in a stock of tapes in readiness 
for FM-lcss New Zealand? 


i' ■: 


Our 

group health 
benefits 
are unfair 

to our competition — r* . UrwniTl 

which means they’re akWcupf INrAiJ^ 

veiy fair to you. 

Group Health Is our name and L - * j 

health care cost protection Is our ^ 0^1 

job. A Job we’ve been doing well /Py /J s 

for almost a decade — paying wPtIM 

benefits to thousands of Individuals 'l 2(A 
and members of employee groups cJifrjW wr * f JEwT 

without hassles, without causing /Jr Jt W Sjt" ififf 

headaches. iOP I 

Maybe It’s time you studied or i lilrP 

revised health care cover for you ^ . ■ l[ ’ V MH m i 
and your staff. Did you know, for [\ Ii ra. IW&j 

example, that we are the only 

society that rebates 90% of the ) 

actual cost of both surgical and medical hospital costs? And that’s for 
any member of the family affected — not Just the executive ot: ; 
employee. ' ■' 

We do better by offering flexible ’’benefit units" so you can meet the 
soaring costs of surgical or medical needs. And we 
are known to do better In the way of Introducing benefits such as 
sterilization or oral surgery. 

A get together with one of our representatives will prove 
worthwhile. You* 11 disc over Why unfair Is fain For you, your family and 
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KAIPARA Edible Oils Refin¬ 
ery Ltd, promoted three years 
ago as a hot money making 
prospect for the 1980s, has ac¬ 
cumulated losses of more than 
$1 million. 

The company was set up in 
March 1977 by the directors of 
the Kaipara Dairy Company, 
Helensville, who hailed the 
vegetable oil-refining venture 
as a new industry which would 
pay shareholders handsomely 
with dividends and rising share 
values. 

The man behind the venture 
is Paraguayan “Doctor" Shrian 
Oskar, an enigmatic man who 
convinced businessmen in Fiji, 
Austra I ia and New Zea land that 
there's plenty to be made from 
vegetable oil refining (NBR, 
March 31 1980). 

Oskar sold the concept to 
Kaipara Dairy Company's then 
chief executive, Ken Burnett. 

BurneLt — who hns since quit 
to become chief executive of 
Kaipara Edible Oils Refinery 
(KEOR) - enlisted the help of 
former Air New Zealand 
chairman Sir Geoffrey Ncw- 
land Roberts. Roberts also 
buught The idea and sub¬ 
sequently became chairman of 
KEOR. 

In the heady days of 1977, 
Burnett wrote what amounted 
to an unofficial prospectus, 
urging local fanners to invest in 
KEOR. This document — dis¬ 
tributed at a special meeting in 
the Helensville War Memorial 
hall on March 23 1977 and 
collected at the door at the close 
of the meeting — contained net 
profit projections which 
painted a rosy view of future 
operations. 

The document projected a 
profit of $468,000 for die 
half-year to March 1979, with 
subsequent annual profit rises 
to$1.3 million in the 1983-1984 
year. 

These were the optimistic 
projections that lured dairy 
farmers into investing in 
Kaipara’s scheme to make 
margarine from soya beans and 
sunflower seeds. 

But the profits turned to 
losses and mounting debts. 

KEOR lost $772,676 in the 
March 31 year, its first trading 
year. It had losses of $239,887 
going back two years, making 
accumulated losses to date of 
$1,012,563. 

KEOR’s balance sheet at 
March 31 shows shareholders’ 
funds have fallen by $113,376 
from 1979 to $1,112,437. 

The company has also man¬ 
aged to incur an extra $488,212 
in preliminary (or pre-opera- 
tional as it calls them) expenses. 
These totalled only $80,875 in 
the 1979 year, when Roberts 
said In the annual report that 
they would be amortised over a 
five-year period starting when 
the refinery becomes opera¬ 
tional. 

In the 1980 accounts, 
Roberts says the amortisation 
(no explanation has been given 
to shareholders on the sudden 
increase of preliminary, ex¬ 
penses) began on April 1.. 

The balance sheet shows to¬ 
tal assets up by $3,579,265 to 
$7,907,883. 

But $2,514,880 of this is row 
materials and stock in transit.. 
Most consists, of crude- and 
tefjned vegetable and fish oils 
which are subject to volatile 
• price changes. 

i Since President. Outer's 

S ain embargo on the Soviet 
the world price of soya 
; beah and .sunflower oils has 


Total liabilities arc up 
$3,621,717 to $6,795,446. 

These include bills payable 
(for oils) of $3,257,438, credi¬ 
tors $388,146 and.large Na¬ 
tional Bank loans. 

Overdraft is up $265,736 to 
$1,425,340 and term loans with 
the National Bank arc up 
$700,000 to $1 million. 

Oskar has an outstanding 
loan balance of $724,522. That 
stems from a $US800,000 loan 
(at 8 per cent) which was ap- 

E lied to the purchase of Os- 
ar-supplied refining plant in 
July 1978. 

KEOR paid $142,833 inte¬ 
rest on its fixed loans last year. 
The company’s auditors, Hut¬ 
chison Hull & Co, tagged last 
year’s accounts with sonic 
cautionary comments. 

They say: "The financial 
statements have been prepared 
on a going concern basis, the 
validity of which depends 
substantially on the proposals 
which are to be placed before 
shareholders for an increase in 
capital and which are referred 
to in note 13. Accordingly, the 
financial statements do not take 
account of adjustments, if any, 
which may be necessary if the 
company is unable to continue 
as a going concern." 

They continue that the 
balance sheet and profit and 
loss statementgivea lair view of 
KEOR's affairs. 

But they say it is subject to 
the increase in capital and the 
company’s non-disclosurc of 
sales. 

Roberts says in his report 
that sales have not been dis¬ 
closed “as the directors con¬ 
sider this disclosure is not in the 
interests of the company”. 

Note J 3 to which the auditors 
referred is a notice of proposal 
to increase KEOR’s share 
capital by 2,025,000 $1 shares 
to $4,150,000. This proposal 
was carried after the annual 
general meeting on June 20. 

The increase is badly needed 
because the company is under 
capitalised and has substantial 
bills to pay and loan 
repayments to make. 

Although KEOR’s 300-odd 
“C" class shareholders (mainly 
local fanners and Kaipara 
Dairy Co staff) voted for the 
increase, few, if any, wanted to 
take up more shares. 

KEOR was originally set up 
with a paid share capital of $1,5 
million divided into 165,000 A 
class ordinary $1 shares I 
(subscribed by Kaipara Dairy 
Co) 600,000 B class shares 
(subscribed by Oskar, and ap¬ 
plied to the purchase of plant he 
supplied) and 735,000 C class 
shares. 

The capital was increased by 
a $625,000 12 per cent conver¬ 
tible note issue last May. It 
matures in April 1982 and is 
spread through the A, B and C 
classes. 

Unsubscribed C class shares 
were held by Kaipara Dairy Co 
which ofTercd them for sale to 
its own subscribers without 
much success. 

Kaipara Dairy Company later 
. sold 315,162 of the C shares to 
its subsidiary - Kaipara Ex¬ 
ports Ltd. Kaipara Exports, a. 
$100 capital company, bor¬ 
rowed $315,000 from the ANZ 
Bank, to finance., this share 
•! purchase. 

KEOR secretary Rod Moyle 
; who is also the dairy company’s 
:; secretary, eonfirrtied that the 
! farmers did not want any of the 
. 2,025,000 new shares. 

.. Since the EEC increased its 


expect rising prices for milk 
products. Thus the alternate 
investment in a margarine plant 
was becoming less attractive, 
Moyle said. 

Moyle confirmed the 2.025 
million share issue had been 
privately underwritten. Now 
that die shares had not been 
taken up by the farmers the 
underwriter would have to take 
them, he said. 

Moyle would not confirm 
that the mystery underwriter is 
Oskar, whose relationship with 
Roberts and die rest of KEOR's 
hoard seems a little strained. 

NBR approached Kubcrts 
early in July with questions 
about KEOR and n new ven¬ 
ture, Whangarei Oil Extrac¬ 
tion. Roberts suggested we wait 
till Oskar arrived and things 
were , 'finalised ,, . 

Roberts suggested we talk to 
Oskar because he was the man 
with the details on edible oil 
extraction and refining and 


promised to arrange an inter¬ 
view for us. 

But Oskar hns been and gone 
twice since July. Neither 
Roberts nor Oskar were 
prepared to answer any ques¬ 
tions about KEOR or Whan¬ 
garei Oil Extraction. 

NBR also approached Bur¬ 
nett, Kerr’s lawyer, Roger 
Craddock, KEOR's plant man¬ 
ager, Tom McKeever, KEOR's 
company secretary, Rod Moyle 
and the financial controller, 
Alec Wilson, to be rold in each 
case that inquiries should be 
directed to Roberts. 

Roberts insisted Oskar was 
the man to talk to. 

Oskar refused to be inter¬ 
viewed “until things had crys¬ 
tallised". 

He said he would be back in 
Auckland mid-September and 
would ask Roberts to arrange a 
meeting. 

He said he was ill — “I've had 
a real medical doctor here" - 


and refused to accept written 
questions for answering at his 
leisure. 

He said: “Why don't you ask 
Sir Geoffrey Roberts your 
questions?" 

NBR told Oskar that 
Roberts wanted him to answer 
them. 

Replied Oskar: “Well I don't 
think it’s fair. I'm not a director 
of (he company - 1 don’t think 
it's fair on me". 

According to the Company 
Office records, Oskar resigned 
on June 20 as a director of 
KEOR. He was replaced hy 
Anthony Barber, manager of a 
similar refinery set up by Oskar 
using state government backing 
in Bunbury, Western Australia. 

Oskar also sold his 600,000 
KEOR shares. 

He sold them to a company 
he claims to own, Sunflower 
Investments Ltd, of 80 Broad 
St rce t, M onr ov ia, ca pi tal city of 
Master-sergeant Samuel Doe’s 


tax shelter banana republic 
Liberia. r * 

Sunflower Invest menu 

“ 100,000 parcelofthese^ 

This is another Oskirft, 
pany. 

But KEOR’s “C” da 
shareholders have been km D 
the dark about these cwniw ■ 
and goings. ^ 

NBR phoned Burnett dx 
other day to ask about iheifo 
issue and Whangarei Oil 
traction Ltd. 

He said there was no rosy 
"If you try to make a sioiyou 
of it you could be in hot wm 
because there is no story I oj 
assure you. So don't try to nuke 
one out of something whm 
there isn't one. When vt ft 
have the story you won)pi 
because we are trying logs jr.. 
together a good story H 
Whangarei Extraction I re I 
promise you," Burnell sail I 


Icecream export hopes melt in Dubai heat 


DUBAI is not shaping up as an 
icecream marketing base to ihc 
Arab Emirates for the Kaipara 
Dairy Company. 

KDC became involved in 
Dubai in 1977 in a deal ar¬ 
ranged by Paraguayan Shrian 
Oskar. 

Oskar - who was trying to 
set up Kaipara Edible Oils 
Refinery at the time - put up 
the deal to offset imports into 
New Zealand of several million 
dollars worth of vegetable oil 
refining plant he was supplying 
Kaipara. 

He took 10 per cent and 
Kaipara Dairy Company took 
10 per cent of a company 
formed to build and operate a 
milk recombining plant. Unit¬ 
ed Kaipara Dairies Ltd. 
Kaipara Dairy's share cost 
$136,293. 

The other 80 per cent of the 
company is owned by the Arab 
Emirate Bank. 

Two hectares of land in 


STOCK EXCHANGE LK NOW APPROVED! 


(A CORPORATION ESTABLISHED! OF PARLIAMENT) 




: Unibpi theworldprice of soya ' dairy ^ product prices, New 
; : beahiuid sunflower oils has f Zealand dairy 1 deports . haVe 
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"AN AUTHORISED 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENT 
A SPECIAL BENEFIT FOR (C. 
INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS IS 
A FREE DEATH-BY-ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE POLICY. 

Period of Issue. W' 

Opening date:1 September 1980. Jr-*® 
Closing date: 1 November 1980. 


farmer or a clerk, 

housewife or business n: ,;!/;• 

executive, in a trade, trade •> 

union or profession, a retired 
person or child with savings to invest 

in your name; whether you're a 
company, society, trust, association or sports 
club, you’ll be interested in this special offer of 
Savings Bonds by the New Zealand Dairy Board. 

Your investment will assist the continuing 
development of the dairy Industry which is expected to earn ;-^N 
more than $1,000 million from total sales within the next'two y flal ^ s ... " J 
And to suit your particular requirements we offer two types of Savings Bows- . 

1375% Climbing Interest Savings^ 
-At call after 12 months (1 October * 

Savings* Bomls** ^sleof^n^ses^paymen's j 

These Bonds earn 13.75% on f , nter68t interest Yield": 1 J 

savings of $500 and upwards and WUh . Rata an Repay- " P 

are fully transferable from the date Term drfllva/ 0tB me nt Maturity 

of registration until 10ctober 1981. 2 T ism ! 13.75% f 

On and after 1 October 1981 the r,xea , J 1% 14.20%'■* * I, 

whole or part of the Investment may ) o i-s'trm, 2 S% 14.44%'; i 

be withdrawn in multiples of $100 at Call J . 1376 % 4 % 14.52% * 

any time to suit the convenience of ; K .Viin l b% 14,81%' '• •. ' -1. 

the bondholder. The final maturity J A 1 o' 7 ctv, in% 14.84%; : 

date Is 1 October 1986. { 6 13,75% 

The climbing Interest rate ia • ... , i 

provided by an additional payment YOUR EARNINGS ON $1 floo 

of Interest made once only upon TO YEAR OF REPAYMENT 

withdrawal ranging from 1% after 2 Bonus j •' ■| 

years, l.e. on or after 1 October Annua! Interest On Total 

1982. to 10% at Anal maturity Payments Repayment Interwt t \ 

depending on the year of withdrawal. Payment (Year End) Earned ; . ’. 

Should you require any Year V i 1 

assistance or further information, 1 $i 37.60 - flS*!- - I 

refer this Investment to your 2 $ 137.60 $10 §?2S‘Sn 

stockbroker. ; accountant, solicitor, 3 $ 137.50 $26 SSK'nn r ' •' 

bank manager or other financial 4 $137.50 $40. ! 

advisor or write to the managers to . 5 $ 137.50 $60 \ , ! ; I 

the Issue: Renouf & Co. Wellington 6 $ 137.50 $100 •.s® 28 - 


TABLE OF INTEREST PAYMENTS 
Year Bonus 

of Interest Interest Yle 


With - 
Term drawel 
Fixed 1 
{ 2 
Call { l 
( 6 
( 6 


Rate on Repay- 
p.a. ment 
13.75% 

13.75% 1% 

13.75% 2.5% 

13.75% 4% 

13.76% 6% 

13.75% 10% 


Yield" 1 

to 

Maturity 

13.76% 

.14.20% 

14.44%; 

I4i52%. 
14,81%' ' 
14.84% 


or other 

tyable by 


Dubai were donated to the new 
company by the local ruler, 
Slicik Rashid, with a proviso 
that the plant he constructed. 
But the trouble-plagued project 
came on stream more than 12 
months late. 

Former Kaipara executive 
Keith Cowpcr, who had been 
managing the Dubai project, 
left the job before it came into 
operation in June last year. He 
didn't work out his iwo-ycnr 
contract. 

Former Butlands Industries 
Ltd secretary Tom Lamb suc¬ 
ceeded him. 

But Oskar was having trou¬ 
ble with local Arab investors 
and one of the plant suppliers 
from Britain. 

NBR understands Oskar re- 
invoiced plant sent hy this, firm, 
adding a premium of his own 
before billing the Arabs. T hey 
realised it and wanted him 
out. He has since quit his 10 per 
cent share. 


A legal wrangle developed 
between the British company. 
Imperial Foods Ltd.andOskar. 

On May 17 last year, Impe¬ 
rial Foods' directors issued a 
statement: "We are in dispute 
with Dr Oskar over a number of 
points and arc taking legal ac¬ 
tion as a result." London 
sources say the dispute involves 
transactions valued at around 
SL'Sl million. 

Last October, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rob Muldoon opened the 
Dubai plant. All Kaipara's 
board members attended. 

(It was at that time that 
Kaipara Edible Oils Refinery 
produced the muddy mar¬ 
garine which found its way into 
a number of stores; some re¬ 
tailers were reportedly angry 
when they found there were no 
executives around to explain.) 

Kaipara Dairy Company is 
reluctunt to talk about Dubai. 
But its 1979/19811 annual 
report says “difficulty has been 


experienced in establishing the 
plant which delays have ag¬ 
gravated marketing problems 
in the Emirates environment, 
now showing signs ofecnnomic 
recession". 

The company is losing 
money on the deal and its future 
in Dubai looks bleak. 

Kaipara Dairy Company 
says it has exported 166 tonnes 


of spray skint powder and 90 
tonnes of anhydrous milkfat to 
the Dubai plant. 

There are 21 refrigerated 
trucks which can deliver 
icecream, milk and yoghurt. 
Rut the small exports of skim 
milk anti milkfat suggest they 
are not delivering very much. 

Kaipara Dairy had a 12-ycar 
contract to supply S3 million 


worrh of powder and milk fui a 
year,based on theNew Zealand 
Dairy Board's export price, 
plus a 10 per cent premium. 

Latest word from a highly 
placed Kaipara Dairy Com¬ 
pany source is that Sir 6cuffrey 
Roberts, chairman of KEOR, is 
“over there, sorting things 
out". 


State backs money in new refinery 


THE West Australian State 
Government is underwriting 
55 million for Shrian Oskar's 
edible nil refinery and sccd- 
crushing plant, which local 
experts claim has been estab¬ 
lished in the wrong place, ac¬ 
cording to Frazer Guild, 
special writer lor Perth's Daily 
News. 

Guild says swift approval for 


Underwriters 
Renouf & Co. 

New Zealand United Corporation Limited 

Bank of New Zealand 

Broadbank Corporation Limited 

Chase — N.B.A. New Zealand Group Limited 

Development Finance Corporation of New Zealand 

NZI Securities Limited 

Renouf Corporation Limited 

South Pacific Merchant Finance Limited 

UDC Mercantile Securities Limited 


The New Zealand Dairy 
Board 

Its Functions and 
Responsibilities 


Special Offer to Dairy 
Farmers, Their Families and 
Dairy Companies 

$3,000,000 of Climbing Interest 


The New Zealand Dairy Board has Savings Bonds is reserved until 


the Statutory function for the 
acquisition of dairy produce 
manufactured by the co-operative 
dairy companies in New Zealand 
and for marketing these products 
overseas. 


22 September 1980 for 
application by dairy farmers, 
their families and dairy 
companies. They may also 
apply for Fixed Term Savings 
Bonds subject to availability. 


Fixed Term Savings Bonds - 
14*75% for 3 and 10 years 
-15*00% for 5 and 7years 


FIXED TERM SAVINGS 
BONDS —14.75% and 15.0% 
These Savings Bonds are 
available in fourterniB, without 
any limit on the amount 
subscribed 

3 years at. 14.76% maturing 1 
October 1983 

5 years at 15.00% maturing 1 
October 1985 

7 years at 15.00% maturing 1 
October 1987 

10 years at 14.75% maturing 
1 October I960 
The amount available In the 3 
year term Is limited to 
$4,000,000. 

Repayment of your 
Investment will be made only on 
the appropriate maturity date. 
Bonds are transferable from the 
date of registration. 


Investors who can place their 
savings for a fixed term of at least 
three years or longer can earn 
higher rates of Interest. 

Minimum investment In either type 
of Savings Bonds Is $500. 

Both types of Savings Bonds are 
secured under a Trust Deed and are 
fully transferable to other Investors. 

Purpose of the issue 

The New Zealand dairy Industry has , 
a programme of development and j 
rationalisation underway and the 
Board forecasts the capital works 
programme for 1980/81 will require 
$100 million. Taking Into account 
funds already available,-this Issue 
will provide tne greater part of the 
remaining funds required. 


the $19 million Bunbury ope¬ 
ration (70km south of Perth) 
stunned farmers in the south¬ 
west and amazed seed 
producers and distributors in 
ihe eastern states and the es¬ 
tablished edible nil industry. 

Guild says farmers were not 
consulted ahum the proposed 
new industry ami the estab¬ 
lished edible oil industry says 
Oskar’s project, sited where it 
is, won't last. 

Tlic plant, built by Oskar's 
liunbury l-ouds Ltd, is almost a 
carbon copy of the Helensville 
edible oil refinery of Kaipara 
Edible(>il Refinery I.t 
last week). 

Guild writes that it Oskar’s 
liunbury plant tails, taxpayers 
will lose more than $1.5 mil¬ 
lion. 

‘‘ Those making gluomv 
predictions today will then 
demand to know win ihmu> 
nv<\ed MopucUs andquieiU to 

establish a vomt"Ser i.d ope¬ 
ration backed with public 
money," he says. 

"And they will ask whsr 
pressure was applied to the 
Government for it to take what 
they see as a mu It i-milli on- 
gamble. 

“As with similar ventures 
overseas. Dr Oskar and his or¬ 
ganisation were able to con¬ 
vince the WA Government that 
the proposition was viable and 
therefore a good risk. 

“It was given a green light — 
and substantial Government 
loan guarantees — to join battle 
in the highly competitive Aus¬ 
tralian and world markets." 

A key West Australian 
Government minister who 


helped Oskar establish the 
Bunbury refinery was at the 
Helensville refinery opening. 

The all-expenses trip by 
former Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Minister, Andrew Men- 
MtftM. in July last year was paid 
by Oskar, through Bunbury 
Funds Ltd. 

The $5 mi Him 11 iovcrnineut 
guarantees had already been 
granted, i m the rce on i mend j- 
lionsot the Department vf In¬ 
dustrial Development, which 
was administered hy Meiisaros 
at the time. 

Mens arm. now Minister for 
Works and Water Resource-, 
declined to be interviewed by 
Guild. 

Win ten que .lions were 
submit led t>> the Government 
One asked v.h\ hi- trip u.i- 
necessary at ter the den-ion w« 
back the vomp.uu had been 
made. 

"The Mmi-let nnd-. rif-k 
riv. trip 1 hx.ui- ■■ t hie oppor¬ 
tunity it g.oe l.iin u. see in 
operation a pJanr similar to the 
one the Government was sup¬ 
porting in Western Australia.," 
was the reply. 

Among Oskar's influential 
guests at ihe Helensville open¬ 
ing was the chairman uf the 
Australian Industrial 

Development Corporation in 
Canberra and his wife, Sir Alan 
and Lady Westerman. 

Others who enjoyed the 
company’s hospitality included 
Tasmanian F^lcral ,MP Mike 
Hodgeman (Oskar is trying to 
interest the Tasmanian 
Government in a Helensville- 
sized vegetable oil refinery), 
and New Hebrides Airways 
chairman B V Paul. 


When you want 

only the best at 
the best duty 
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YOUR EARNINGS ON $1,000 

TO YEAR OF REPAYMENT , 
Bonus - i | ‘ 
Annua! Interest On Total , 
Payments Repayment WJJJ 
Payment (Year End) Earned ; 

$137.60 Sl'SoO 1 

SI 37.50 $10 
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NEW ZEALAND DAIRY BOARD 

tl 9 COpy of th8 N - 2: Dairy Board Savings Bond prospectus: 
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. ... there are only-three place9 io go 
in Sydney. The modern showrooms . 
- of Sterling Nicholas. Thousands of 
: New Zealanders keep coming back 
.year after year for these reasons ; 

, ; and for Sterling Nicholas^'.unique 
. ■ guarantee — ; satisfaction. 

■ . -Write for durfreelllustrated 
. brochure and plan your shopping 
.,. before you go. , 

SterlingNioholas 
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Letters 


September 22, * 


Compromising 

suggestions 

IN your June 9 issue you pub¬ 
lished a lengthy account by Rev 
John Howell, of the Environ¬ 
mental Council's review of the 
Government’s indigenous fo¬ 
rest policy. It was critical of the 
Forest Service, of the Envi¬ 
ronmental Council and its 
support staff, the Commission 
tor the Environment and the 
Minister for the Environment. 
There was a strong inference 
that the review had been 
white-washed by the presence 
of public servants at the work¬ 
ing party and council discus¬ 
sions and more than an infe¬ 
rence that their participation 
compromised the indepen¬ 
dence of ihc report. 

The probability thar sug¬ 
gestions of this sort would arise 
was anticipated by the Forest 
Service and was one of the 
reasons for seeking to withdraw 
from the council's deliberations 
on the indigenous foresr policy. 


The difficulty of being both a 
participant in, and the subject 
of a review of this sort will be 
readily enough apparent. As the 
article stated, the council’s 
preference was for continued 
participation by Forest Service 
officers. 

The upshot, which is clear 
from the Rev Howell’s account, 
was protracted and often repe¬ 
titive discussion, much of 
which resulted from the 
bringing in of new information. 
The reasons for this were less 
clearly conveyed by him. Much 
of the “new" material, includ¬ 
ing some of the conclusions, 
appeared for the first time in 
draft reports purporting to ex¬ 
press the views of the working 
party but without the benefit of 
prior discussions by its 
members. Such conclusions 
were commonly unsupported 
by information or argument in 
the report itself bur did reflect 
the main thrust of a vigorous 
conservation campaign centred 
on the future of Whirinaki State 
Forest, and proceeding at the 
same time. One of the draft 


writers was closely associated 
with the conservation organi¬ 
sation conducting the cam¬ 
paign and took a more active 
part in compiling the report 
than his basic task of recording 
working party discussions. 

The main cause of delay was 
therefore the need to repeatedly 
challenge unsupported 

“conclusions", as well as the 
re-inclusion in drafts of mate¬ 
rial which had already been 
queried on close examination 
and which it had been decided 
to delete or amend. 1 reject the 
inference that delay was caused 
first by difficulties of getting 
information from the Forest 
Service, and secondly by my 
introducing “new” informa¬ 
tion. 1 considered, and still do, 
that the Environmental Coun¬ 
cil should be able to critically 
examine the arguments of both 
sides and set out the logic of any 
conclusions or recommenda¬ 
tions that might be made in 
final reports to Government. 
The Forest Service accepted 
that in this case there would be 
differences of opinion between 


the department and the Envi¬ 
ronmental Council and that this 
made it even more important to 
document the arguments so 
that two streams of ad v ice could 
be compared and weighed up. 

I make no apology for 
pressing for the reasoning, as 
•some of the recommendations 
would have required changes to 
a policy that hail been tightly 
reasoned in the first place by a 
wide range of interest groups 
before endorsement by the 
Government. 

A Kirkland 

Deputy Director-General 
New Zealand Forest Service 

THIS letter was sent to us on 
June 26, but was mislaid in 
our office. Our apologies to 
Mr Kirkland for the delny in 
publication — Editor. 


Reserve bank 
functions 

I REFER to Mr O’Brien’s 
review (NBR, August 18) of a 


The desk-top 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The Neiv Zealand Busin ess Who's Who 
is an invaluable business partner of Hie silent 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 2L editions and 
41 years The New Zealand Business Who's 
Who is the most comprehensive business 
directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country's only one-slop business 
information service. 

In the 21at edition (here are 600 pages of 
up-to-date detailed information about 10.500 
companies and trading organisations operating 
in New Zealand There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since the 
last edition. There are 1,400 new companies 
listed 

For the 21at edition of The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who detailed Information 
about 10,500 of New Zealand's leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial companies and organisations 
was fed Into Lhe country's most sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled into a number 
of invaluable, cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 


wcm iMtsr 

All listed companies and organisations arc set out 
alphabetically wilhin five main sub-BCCtlons - 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch. Dunedin and 
provincial cities and towns. Each listing is keyed 
to a number that provides cross-referencing to 
six other indexes. 

The 

Classified Business 
Index 





main section. It is particularly useful for checking 
multiple interests of individual directors and 
board table associations between companies. 

The 

Company Ownership 

Index ____ 


hUY Aisn in mWi 
illl* IMlKNII 

Utilt'D 


rsaa saa 




Index of Directors 


This section alphabetically lists all directors of 
public and private companies appearing in the 



This section contains names, addresses and cross- 
referencing for all companiea In the main Index - 
classified by over 800 different trade headings. 
The Buyers’ Guide 


--3 


In tills section three Indexes alphabetically group 
product categories, brand names and agencies and 
overseas principals and cross reference back to 
the main section and other indexes. This section 
is an excellent referen cc for ma rtulactureri 
Importers end wholesalers. '' 



(C 6 ^, fl clfXW e ?o 8 p“ Wh0 P -° Box 9143 WELLINGTON 

?““ s ! nfl mB,u ® • ; , ■copy/ies ot the 2lat edition of The New 
Zealand Buansss Who b Who at S35 00 (plus S2 00 posiaas) per copy. 
Payment is enclosed □ Please charge to □ 

Name/Name ol Company.... 

Address... 


flip nature and Poston. 

Dinara Club Card No. 
American Express Card No. 
Visa Card No 
Bank Card No. 


(u^ootjnga.ecubve/n'ahoMar) 

□□□□■xoanaBixon 

□aaaoxiDaQiDDnm 

□□mi'oxMocoinnn 

□□□ciriianmaiticna 


L'S^2^^™2i A ii| N ^ USINKSS WI10 ’ 8 mo is tax deductible 


recent mimeograph we issued 
to certain organisations. Mr 
O'Brien's representations of 
the content of the mimeo¬ 
graph, The Operation aiul 
Functions of the Reserve Bank 
of New Zealand, and his 
representations of its price are 
erroneous. 

We do not state that there 
are discrepancies between 
a d v iscrs' rccom m e n da t ion s 
and policy measures. Wc do 
nut say that political conside¬ 
rations bar moves to abolish 
Lite government security ra¬ 
tios. We do not say that com¬ 
pulsory ratios make little 
economic sense, 'lhc.se arc Mr 
O'Brien’s conjectures. 

Finally, as the report is not 
“published" and is not for .sale 
to the public, we arc somewhat 
bemused by the fact that Mr 
O'Brien wastes four columns 
of the review advising your 
readers on how to cut the 
hypothetical cost of $35. Mr 
O'Brien should check his 
sources; if he had he would 
have found out that only 12 
copies of the report and its 
appendices were made. Ten 
were distributed free of charge 
to certain organisations. The 
recipients were advised that 
extra copies could be made 
available at $35 each, which I 
estimated to be our duplicat¬ 
ing costs. However, we sub¬ 
sequently decided that they 
would be far better to make 


iiith copies iheinielwu,^ 
do not have fc f >d | ilw * ; 
pr.iv.de the copies <t f“ 
sonablc price. R1- 
°n August i a letter to ^ 

effect was sent to the ,m p «. 

organisations and He, 
told that they could pieced 
^ong ,hc lines th„ * 
o Bncn suggests should tbn 
wish to make further cop£ 

D K Sheppard 
Professor of 

and Fltunn 
Victoria Univenb 

of Wellington 

THE price question ns 
corrected \nNBR Augusts 
The article was not b. 
tended to attribute Ptu t 
O’Brien's “conjectures* to 
the authors. He tells mv.'i 
was trying to deduce wiutb 
happening in monetary 
policy (and Sheppud 
should know that da 
‘conjectures’ have a solid 
factual base). Anyone sb 
took the ‘conjectures' aidu 
authors* statements wonU 
by definition, expu 
specific statements fm 
university economlili; n 
interesting proposition* 
O’Brien Bays he is plead 
to see that you told the or¬ 
ganisations “that they cwll 
proceed along the linciMr 
O'Brien suggests shoal] 
they wish to make further 
copies”. — Editor. 


This index lists subsidiaries and associated 
companies and references them back to parent 
companies In the main section. This Index is 
invaluable for finding references to minor com¬ 
panies which are too small to require a complete 
listing In the main section but liave some im¬ 
portance as subsidiaries or associates of listed 
companies. 


Brand New: A new section, appearing for the llrsi 
time in the 21st edition, provides up-to-the- 
momont trade, Import and export data about New 
Zealand's major trading partners around the world 

Tax Deductible: The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who Is tax deductible for companies and 
many Individuals can claim $20.00 per title for 
work-related publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who’s Who 
is the country’s oldest established and 
most up-to-date business directory... 
and business partner to thousands of 
NZ business and professional people. 


BUSINESS WANTED 

A well* established, leading distributor with na¬ 
tional coverage seeks agency lines requiring max¬ 
imum marketing and sales effort between 1st 
February and 30th June. 

Please write outlining any proposal to: 

DISTRIBUTION, 

P.O. Box 2148, 

AUCKLAND 


1901 

New Zealand 

Export 
Exhibition 



Hong Kong 


_ jJquI 

Applications for space are invited ffSjf th'oif 
Zealand Companies wishing to exri ^ 

products at this prestigious Trade txn 

Scheduled to be held at the newPegen*^!. 
from the 10th—13th February 198Vj 1 ' r0 ach I 
bltlon will provide the ideal medium t 
the large complex Hong Kong P4 f 
market. •; 

If you would like further information and- ^ 
application form write to 

The Director • • 

Aqua Kleen New Zegand Ltd 
P.O. Box 1606 
Christchurch. 

Telephone 487 319 : 
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McLay called in to referee incorporated name game 


by Mary Varnham 

JUSTICE Minister Jim 
McLay is looking into two 
decisions by the Registrar of 
Incorporated Societies after 
one of the groups affected 
daimed the decisions were 
daringly inconsistent. 

In almost identical circum¬ 
stances, the registrar’s office 
refused registration to one 
women’s organisation but 
granted it to another. 

The Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Unwanted Children was 
refused registration on the 
grounds that the similarity of its 
initials to those of another or¬ 
ganisation with opposing views 
would not be in the public in¬ 
terest. The other organisation, 
the Society for the Protection of 
the Unborn Child (SPUC) is 
not, in fact, incorporated. 

Just over n month earlier, an 
anti-abortion group was 
granted registration under the 
name New Zealand Working 
Women's Council despite the 
fact that a different group, with 
opposing views, had been in 
existence and active under that 
name for more than five years. 

Questions arc being asked 
about whether the screening 
process, for applications fur in- 
curpuration is as comprchen- 
Mvcnr thorough as it should he. 
llic registrar's office, a d i v isiun 
"f the Department of Justice, 
handles some 20,000 applicn- 
U"n> a year. 

According to registrar E A 
‘ uniId, his office approved the 
registration of the New Zealand 
Working Women’s Council 
fnoirim; ih.ir a group 
''I (li.it name already existed. 
^ hilc acknowledging that the 
»l!i..e had a responsibility to 
prevent organisations having 

iru mimcs 5lclcn > cither 
deliberately or accidentally, he 

-Jid there were a limits to the 
-imuunt of checking they could 
do to prevent such a thing 
happening. 


“There's always the pos¬ 
sibility of some slipping 
through,” he told NBR, 

Application for registration 
of the NZWWC came as a re¬ 
sult of a meeting called in 
Dunedin on July 17 to form a 
branch of the original council, 
which has been active in 
promoting the controversial 
Working Women’s Charter. 
The meeting was taken over by 
a large group of women hostile 
to the charter, particularly to 
Clause 15 which calls for die 
removal of all legal im¬ 
pediments to safe contracep¬ 
tion, abortion and sterilisation. 

The organisers of the meet¬ 
ing finally walked out mid those 
who remained agreed on a new 
set of objectives, including 
support fur “legal protection of 
all human beings from con¬ 
ception until death". 

The application i'nr incor¬ 
poration, which has emerged ns 
a deliberate attempt to misap¬ 
propriate the name, was made 
to the Duncd in registrar the day 
of the meeting, al ter a query on 
June 11 had revealed that the 
original group had not regis¬ 
tered the name. 

Those involved feel that the 
strung a itt t-abort ion group 
SIT'D may have been behind 
the takeover, a claim denied by 
until mal president Marilyn 
Pryor. Pryor told Nllli she 
knew nothing about the regis- 
Uatinn of the NZWWC until 
.she read about it in the paper. 
She sn id that one ol the women 
involved “might be a member 
of SPUC. 

The society, founded in 
1970, has 75 constituent socie¬ 
ties and claims a membership of 
50,000. 

The original Working 
Women’s Council, which must 
find another name unless it can 
have the decision revoked in the 
High Court, was founded in 
1975, after the United 


The latest,most comprehensive 
research of its kind in 
New Zealand. _ 


The business press 




c ommfs«ifti!j t .L Ve ,? ears National Business Review has 
major siuaS? r u H . eylen Research Centre to conduct Five 
The resitir ° r u business press in New Zealand, 
m the mar n!.ui -l i ‘WO most recent surveys are contained 
New Zealand) ^ roport (The business press in 

*lnjplv^inl rce f °Py °f this valuable research report 
w- y U1 in an d post the coupon below. 


Women’s Convention was 
convened by Sonja Davies,now 
a member of the FOL national 
executive, along the lines of a 
similar organisation in Israel. It 
has about 500 active members. 

It adopted the Australian- 
inspired Working Women's 
Charter in 1977 and has since 
worked to have it implemented 
on a national level. The charter 
was endorsed by both the FOL 
and Labour Party conferences 
this year by large majorities, 
despite some fiery debating by 
its opponents, especially on 
Clause 15. 

Council members decided to 
dramatise the inequities of the 
registration system by apply¬ 
ing, on August 12, for regis¬ 
tration of a society with the 
same initials os SPUC. Alter 
sinnc correspondence, Gould 
rejected the Society for the 
Prevention ot Unwanted Chil¬ 


dren on August 28. 

“I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion,’’ his letter said, “that the 
similarity of initials to those of 
another unregistered organisa¬ 
tion cannot in commonscnse 
and in the public interest be 
ignored, particularly when that 
other organisation appears to 
representan opposing view ona 
subject central to the beliefs 
promulgated by your organi¬ 
sation." 

The applicants do not argue 
with die logic of Gould's ex¬ 
planation bur have pointed out 
to McLay that, had the same 
criteria been applied in the case 
of the Dunedin group, they 
would not have been allowed to 
register under the name of New 
Zealand Working Women’s 
Council. 

He added that he now had 
before him an application from 
the Soeiciv fur the Protection of 


the Unborn Child which he 
would approve if no appeal had 
been lodged within two weeks. 
All applications for registra¬ 
tion, wherever they arc lodged, 
go through the Wellington 
district office for checking 
against the master list of in¬ 
corporated societies and com¬ 
panies to make sure there is no 
conflict of name. At this stage 
those with similar names to 
unincorporated bodies may al¬ 
so be weeded out, but only if the 
person doing the checking 
happens to know of their exis¬ 
tence - a catch-as-catch-can 
system. 

Deputy Registrar Ted Ver- 
rity told NBR that because of 
the volume handled, the 
checking was done “at a low 
level. You might know of the 
Working Women's Council hut 
a 2ll-ycar-okl might noiknnw.” 

Verrity’s other explanation 


was that they "had no reason to 
think the people applying fur 
the name were not the same 
group who had been using it for 
five years" - a claim hotly 
disputed by members of the 
original council who point to 
the wide press coverage of the 
stormy meeting on July 17, 
particularly in Dunedin. 

Certainly little time appears 
to have been spent checking the 
application. It was approved on 
July 18, just one day after it had 
been submitted to the Dunedin 
office. 

Under the Incorporated 
Societies Act 1908, the registrar 
has no power to revoke a 
registration once it has been 
made. The group’s only 
recourse now is to rake their 
case to the High Court, which 
coilkl prove cosily. Organisa¬ 
tions arc not eligible fur legal 
aid. 
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Air New Zealand Cargo now 
has 40 toiijies oi extra capacity 
to and frojh the U.S.A. or 
Europe qvdrjf Monday." (Plus our, 
usual 11 .flights a weejc to and • • 
from Los Angeles!) •Bach=6fv.‘: 
these; Air New Zealand flights 
can carry bulk-cargo for , . 


divme tpc - 


States or.Eutape. Here’s the 
frequency, you jiaed for ?.* ;,. 
perishables likef fruit, uhibali an$l y 

fish. And ! the capacity fdr niiajor . 
Shipments, of machinery, 

"pTasticA textiles, leathers; "With # 
on-going connections-to Europe . ; 


. all arranged for-you.’ 

•. Contact Air New Zealand or 
your freight forwarder. 


irnew zeatana 
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Cressida. 

Toyota announces a rare car. 

Cressida combines technology that is uniquely Toyota, 
with luxury that success deserves. 

Here is more sheer comfort and prestige than one 
might reasonably expect. 

A quick two litre engine gives you thrust without 
thirst-a very responsible consideration for thinking owners. 

The instrument display includes, amongst other 
uncommon delights, a quartz crystal clock and fully integrated 
cassette stereo. 

The front seats are infinitely adjustable,-and the 
driver’s seat embodies a lumbar support zone which you adjust 
to gently ease lower back fatigue. 

And because Toyota make the Cressida, all this luxury 
is on top of quality. 

Not instead. 

Cressida. 

At the moment 5 speed manual $12,500 and 
automatic $ 13,000. 


fflOfOTA 

Ahead in theSOfc. 
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Unit offers 
its services 


TRADE and Industry's In¬ 
vestment Unit is surveying 
local companies to identify 
those seeking joint-venture as¬ 
sistance to carry out expansion 
and the development of new 


National Business Review 


Plastics 



products and export markets. 


According to unit director, 

M.'.i : 

Malcolm Craig, the Investment 

jiUi / * 

Unit has assisted more than 240 

t; : h: 

companies and individuals 


wanting to invest in New 

Is;. T -,1 

Zealand, since its establishment 


in July 1979. 

j I i »■ ;I, 

He said the assistance al- 

■; r 1 ■ 

!i 



ready given has mostly in¬ 
volved establishing contacts on 
behalf of overseas investors, 
giving advice on investment 
proposals and suggesting how 
investment proposals can be 
prepared and presented in a 
way which would maximise the 
chances of early acceptance. 

Craig said the unit was cur¬ 
rently seeking to improve its 
service by inviting contact from 
other New Zealand companies 
which are interested in ex¬ 
panding their local operations 
or establishing new activities 
with the help of local or off¬ 
shore joint-venture partners. 

"An initial number of com- 


THIS survey on the plastics Industry Is prepared by David 
Peach In association with the Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand. 


panies have been identified and 
the unit is now working to 
locate suitable partners for 
them,” he said. 

Craig maintained that some 
plastics manufacturers could 
well benefit from the services 
offered by the unit. He said the 
range of both local and overseas 
contacts the unit has developed 
could help to develop markets 
for products overseas or even 
aid companies in diversifica¬ 
tion programmes. 


Materials 
supply cases 

THE supply situation for most 
plastic raw materials has eased 
considerably over the past few 
months according to Plastics 
Institute raw materials repre¬ 
sentative Brian Pickering. 

The United States recession 
in particular, has made surplus 
materials available to the New 


Zealand market at very com¬ 
petitive prices, lie said. Mate¬ 
rial is being offered in spot lots 
which would often not be 
available in times of a more 
bouyant economy in the 
country of origin. 

Pickering said low density 
polyethelene has been subject 
to wild fluctuations in similar 
previous situations and prices 
arc down considerably on those 
offered only six months ago, as 
there is a considerable surplus 
in the United Suites. Material is 
commonly being offered in 
spot lots at around $US 1050. 

High density polyethelene 
supply has eased, but there is 
not a great surplus compared 


Next time ajkiplica 
tal ks to you about cost, 

giveHimthedi 


man 
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£23 
* ^ * 


Some salesmen would have you believe that hlgh-volume 
duplicators cost pretty much the same. 

No! so. Consider the new AM Mulllgraphlcs 
TCS/System 4. 

With a System 4, the cost begins to decrease after 
the first copy. And keeps decreasing throughout the run. 
On typical copiers your cost per copy remains essentially 
the same. 

What's more, the Initial cost ol our copy-duplicator is 
extremely attractive. 

A System 4 Is also highly automated. It programs at 
the touch of a few buttons. Feeds documents, runs 
copies, controls quality automatically. So you don't need 
a highly-trained operator. 

For details, write AM Multigraphics, PO Box 163, 
Wellington. 

You'll see our cost story Isn’t humbug. 
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the Informationists 

^Jl u SjSlISu* Division of AM International Inc. 
a 1,000 million dollar world-wide. Corporation. 


Please send more information ^ 

Name. i 

Position. ! 

Company.. " .. s 

Address .' ‘‘ J 

Mail this coupon to [ 

AM International 5 

PO Box 163 

Wellington. Tce3 ! 
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with low density 

bur there is no surplus 3/5 
i ralia, a traditional soun* fw, 

p^ofNcwZealand-susa^ 

“Polypropylene must be ft 
most freely available mZ 
with an over-supply situati® 
in United States as well as ia I 
Australia, now that-both ICI i 
and Shell’s new plants are m * 

stream there,” he said. 

In the United Siam, i 
domestic prices for poly. j 
propylene were increased br 
some manufacturers by 6cents - 
a pound in April to stop m M - | 
omer suppliers from placing 
their material in other ueu 
where better returns could be 
expected, he said. 

Pickering said there was a 
strong demand for propylene 
alkylate as an octane hotter in 
un-leaded gasoline. 

The New Zealand supply« 
polypropylene is morclikelyu 
be dominated by the Australia 
manufacturers and we can «- 
pcct a competitive situndn | 
over the next years, he said, j 

PVC resin prices have coot ; 
down considerably and appear 
to be offered at aron&l 
SUS850. 

Styrene prices have 
cased a little, as it is in a tan 
supply situation. And ill 
Benzene shortage, which nil 
apparent toward the end 
1979, appears to have correaed 
itself. 

It is really a similar situation 
to 1975-1976 and it h bardie 
predict when the UnitedSwo 
economy will pick upandaS 
sorb much of the surplus mi 
tcrial, Pickering said. 

•‘When this docs happen, 
material prices will quickly 
pick up and the chemical com¬ 
panies will he eager to reroff 
the increased costs of feed¬ 
stocks following the 
OP l : .C decision, as well as other 
increased costs in labour ana 
transport”, he said 

Packs provide 
for processors 

Sl-VERALunique features ini 
planned standard range • 
light-weight pf?suc 
should prove of ' 
manufacturers and 
processors, according in 
vert Plastics’ manager Aw* 
Calvert. j 

He said the purchase« 
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Myths take 
a battering 

POPULAR myths and mis- 
croueprions about the produc- 
lion and use of plastics are re¬ 
sulting in a distorted view of the 
worth of the plastics industry to 
this country, according to 
Plastics Institute Wellington 
branch president Colin Angus. 

In an address to the Petone 
Rotary Club, Angus said the 
industry is increasingly being 
asked to justify its existence, 
lifted the facts plainly show the 
industry makes up the 
country’s seventh largest em¬ 
ployer and is a major con¬ 
tributor to the national balance 
of payments. 

Angus said one of the grea¬ 
test misconceptions about 
plastics was that they are 
wasteful of scarce energy re¬ 
sources. 

“For years we have been told 
that plastics waste an expensive 
and finite resource which could 
be put to better use elsewhere in 
industry. Frankly, this is ab¬ 
surd nonsense,” he said. 

He said rather than waste 
energy, plastics make un¬ 
rivalled good use of it, afford¬ 
ing savings even in production. 

He quoted a recent study 
completed at the University of 
California which shows plastics 
require far less energy to 
produce and add far more value 
to the raw material than any of 
the traditional competing ma 
terials. 


Angus said the study results 
show a significant difference in 
the number of kilowatt-hours 


consumed to make plastics and 
other materials. 


For a given weight, figures 
^ow plastics fabrication 
requires 1.4 kilowatt-hours of 
energy. For the same weight, 
1.2 kilowatt-hours are required 
to make paper, 3.6 to make 
glass, 6.3 to make steel and 33.6 
to make aluminium. 

. toigus said the figures also 
indicate that only about 5 per 
aiM the current world 
production of oil and gas is di- 
reoted toward pctxo-chemical 
mdusiries and less than 1.5 per 
«nt of this ia channelled into 
plastics manufacture. He 


gested that if all plastics man¬ 
ufacture was stopped im¬ 
mediately the probable ul¬ 
timate reserves of oil would be 
extended by only a few weeks. 

Angus said environmental 
pollution was another criticism 
often levelled at plastics. “If 
this means articles made of 
plastics are disposed of in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, 
then people are guilty of pol¬ 
lution, not plastics,” he said. 

He said statistics have shown 
that plastics are only a small 
part of New Zealand’s solid- 
waste problem. Plastics repre¬ 
sent less than 3 per cent of all 
solid municipal waste and cur¬ 
rent plastics can be, and are 
being recycled. 

Some, he said, arc being 
recycled as fuel. The heat value 
of solid waste represents a 
practical 6 per cent of the total 
mass. Its typical heat content, 
when burned, is about 4700 
British Thermal Units(BTU’s) 
per kilogramme. Plastics waste, 
though, has a heat content of 
19,000 BTU’s per kilo, com¬ 
parable to that of fuel oil and 
higher than some of the better 
grades of coal. 

He said other types of plas 
tics materials were being re 
processed into other types of 
products like rubbish bags. 


Angus said other less de 
gradable plastics are now 
recognised as stable land-fill 
material. Plastics form a stable 
base for land reclaimation and 
do not release toxic substances 


which can pollute water tables. 


Agnus said the Plastics In 
stitute recognised that envi 
ronmcntal protection and cn 
hancemcnt was a necessary 


partner to progress and this was 
paramount in the minds of 
manufacturers. 


He said the plastics industry 
is increasingly moving toward 
producing the type of product 
that is essential to our modem 
way of life. 

He pointed out the immense 
contribution plastics have 
made to the medical profession 
in recent years. Artificial heart 
valves, kidney dialysis units 
and many advanced surgical 
techniques owe their existence 
plastics technology. 
‘‘Plastics are no longer sub 
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Plastics 


stitute materials, but are used 
today in applications where no 
comparable alternative exists," 
he said. 

Energy saving 
role increases 

PLASTICS and other synthe¬ 
tic materials play an increas¬ 
ingly important role in saving 
energy, an independent re¬ 
search agency reported recent¬ 
ly- 

The Washington-based 
Worldwatch Institute said 
plastics were being used widely 
for home-heating insulation, 
solar-power equipment and as 
energy-saving substitutes for 
natural materials, such as fibres 
used in clothing, metals for cars 
and wood products. 

But the report has criticised 
the wasteful use in the United 
States of plastics for some 
forms of food packaging. 

The institute maintains that 
it would not require a major 


i 


Bruce Dunlop... tailored to suit. 

social revolution to do away 
with the polyethylene pouches 
in which many frozen vegeta¬ 
bles are now cooked or the 
polystyrene boxes in which 
some American restaurants sell 
individual hamburgers and the 
. like. 

“Improved efficiency in the 
production and use of synthetic 
materials will be crucial in as¬ 
suring their role in the coming 


decades,” the report said. 

“The United States’ ten¬ 
dency to ovcrpackage many 
products is spreading to Eu¬ 
rope, Japan and even some 
third world countries,” he said. 

Some 10 million tonnes of 
plastic are used annually for 
packaging in the United States, 
a far smaller proportion is really 
necessary, the institute said. 

It recommends improving 
the recycling of synthetics 
which could save up to 90 per 
cent uf the energy used in their 
production. 

Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand executive director 
Bruce Dunlop,commenting on 
the report, said the American 
situation was considerably dif¬ 
ferent from that found here. 

He said the local manufac¬ 
ture of plastic food packaging 
was highly efficient — 
something that was shown up in 
recent submissions to the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission — and was tailored to 
suit particular products, nota¬ 
bly dairy, which needed to be 
packaged in a way that was uc- 
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ccpiable on the international 
marketplace. 

Dunlop said most of New 
Zealand’s vital dairy produce — 
meat and cheese — relied 
heavily on plastic vacuum¬ 
packaging films. 

Cheese mould has been al¬ 
most eliminated through the 
use of vacuum-packaging and 
all chilled meat exports need 
plastic packaging. 

“Without this form of pack¬ 
aging our products would be 
unacceptable on export mar¬ 
kets," Dunlop said. 

He said the role of plastics 
materials was destined to 
become all-important in com¬ 
ing decades as packaging ma¬ 
terials, as their energy savings 
potential — especially in man¬ 
ufacture — became better 
known. 

Already, considerable re¬ 
search into recycling plastic 
materials has been done in New 
Zealand and there are at least 
two major plants around the 
country which arc recycling 
plastic packaging waste, Dun¬ 
lop said. 


LIFELINE! 


In this breathtaking mountain rescue 
situation two lives depend on a thin wire 
cable. We also depend on cable in our 
day to day lives. Telephone cable is the 
vital link between us and emergency 
services such as Police. Fire and 
Ambulance. Telephone cable carries the 
bad news - and the good news. 



Cable plays an important part too in our 
Radio and Television services, in manu 
facturing and the distribution of goods 
It's reassuring to know that Austral 
Standard Cables is on the job; producing 
millions ol Kitometies ot totally reliable 
Cable and Wire each year. Out lives 
depend on itl 
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Plastics 


Which well-known company 
makes 6000 things you have 
never heard of...except 


perhaps one? 





You know magnetic recording tape. It 
was invented by BASF some forty 
years agol And it is one product that is 
made by BASF that ls knqWn the 
world over. 

What about ©Pallinal, ©Polyram, 
©Basagran, ©Styropor, ©Ultramid, 
©Ultraform, ©Heliogen, ©Palatinol, 
©Basosoft, ©Kollidon, ©Kaurlt, and 
E.D.P. disc packs? These are ' 
unfamiliar names forthings' and, 
substances that go to make up your 
familiar world, . 

BASF research has resulted In more 
than 6,00d products — many widely f . 



accepted and in regular use in New 
Zealand. Even now we are improving 
our famous tapes — and inventing 
new techniques.to help them do their 
job better. Better tapes, better 
cassettes, a better sound. Because we 
are BASF we want to do things better! 

Today, 10,000 people will work on 
BASF research projects — 
developing products, new 
technologies and finding new 
applications Important to the future. 
Every day, BASF Invests more than 

$1.0 million In research. And BASF 
research contributes to New 


BASF - ready, willing and able 


Zealand living standards. 
like food production, clothing. , 
health, living and leisure, transport, 
education and environment 
protection. BASF produces over 
6,000 products — many in reguia 
use In New Zealand — and wlW. 
accepted In their field. Doy’QVW • 
to know more about our work?: r; 

For more information, write ioOU[ : ; 
New Zealand representatives;' .v;' 

. HENRY H. YORK & Co. Ltd' 
PO Box 38 405, Petbne.^' 
Branches in Auckland and Cnr 


BASF 


TREVOR Duston Is new product and development manager 
of Christchurch's Malnguard Packaging Ltd. He has 
recently returned from an extensive overseas trip which 
included an in-depth study of plastics recycling. 
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menialists as well as consumers. 

Wc need to ensure no repe¬ 
tition of the situation in the 
United States where irrigation 
piping was being made from 
‘‘waste" plastics but local 
government regulations 
prohibited its use. In such a 
climate, recycling efforts were 
being inhibited. The difficul¬ 
ties of establishing economic 
operations arc substantial 
without imposing added prob¬ 
lems. 

A more positive approach 
would he tu set up attainable 
quality standards to ensure the 
product performs adequately. 

Further, we have to remove 
the overlapping responsibili¬ 
ties of various government 


departments and agencies. In 
the field of resource recovery 
the primary responsibility has 
been accepted by Trade and 
Industry. The Commission for 
the Environment can also 
operate in this area — and on a 
broader base, many of the 
policies affect our Energy 
Ministry. As so much reclaim 
material would need to be 
transported to centralised 
plants, one could also include 
the Railways Department and 
Transport Ministry. 

Under the present structure, 
much ellbri will he watered 
down by inter-dopartmental 
trillion caused by goals which 
are not computable, litis would 
be the best we could hope for 


and assumes the highest levels 
of co-operation. If wc are se¬ 
riously concerned about recy¬ 
cling materials, a universal 
policy needs to be developed — 
and implemented. 

To get results we need to 
bring together all interested 
parties, establish a steering 
committee to explore the op¬ 
tions available, and develop a 
master plan for the next 10 
years. The plan would need to 
be accepted at all levels so that it 
is placed beyond political con¬ 
siderations. 

There are so many potentials 
for the intelligent management 
of materials. Brazil is recover¬ 
ing gas from landfills and using 
it for cunking and heating. 
Japan is reclaiming land in 
Tokyo Huy, in make reserves 
and recreation areas. The 
Dutch are actually making 
usable prinlucts from con¬ 
taminated waste. In Smith 


Africa they are producing gas 
from refuse-derived fuels. 

Porcntial exists all over the 
world to involve voluntary 
groups in separating compon¬ 
ents at source before they 
become part of the solid waste 
stream. 

Our record in this direction is 
already very good compared to 
overseas efforts. In glass bottle 
recovery and re-use we arc 
equal to or better than anything 
I saw overseas. 

There is Little doubt we can 
adopt and adapt those tech¬ 
nologies which will suit New 
Zealand conditions on the scale 
we require and at the level of 
development needed. 

We must be concerned with 
defining the problems, re¬ 
searching the size of solid 
waste, volumes ami establish¬ 
ing clear cut goals and targets 
for utilisation of all “waste’* 
materials. 
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Waste materials just keep coming back for more 

by Trevor Duston 

THERE are three distinct areas 
of plastics “waste" materials. 

The first is in-house waste. For 
many years this material has 
been reground, mixed with 
virgin and reprocessed. It has 
often been the profit area of a 
particular job and many manu¬ 
facturers carry on the process 
without really thinking about it 
asa waste reclamation function. 

In order for this process to be 
successful, the processor needs 
to keep the material clean and 
free from contaminants - and 
separate various grades, melt 
indexes and the like. 

Indications arc that more 
than 90 per cent of plastics 
processors are involved in 
operations of this nature and as 
material costs increased more 
peoplelmvcadopted “in house" 
processing. 

The second area is industrial 
waste. This encompasses ma¬ 
terial which is waste in one 
company but can be utilised by 
another, after cleaning to 
remove contaminants and pos¬ 
sible re-const irution to restore 
basic handling characteristics. 

At one end of the scale is the 
“off grade" material produced 
in the manufacture of basic raw 
materials. 

One overseas producer in¬ 
dicated that some I per cent of 
his complete production came 
in this category. This repre¬ 
sents a vast storehouse of po¬ 
tential material (currently not 
available to New Zealand 
manufacturers as wc do not 
have raw material production 
facilities). 

At the other end of the sea le is 
the recovery of material from 
industrial users, especially 
when it has been used once for 
packaging. 

This operation is being un¬ 
dertaken efficiently by Plastic 
Granulators at Otaki and an¬ 
other plant is being established 
m Christchurch by Hugh 
Bower. These operations will 
eope with the quantities of 
waste from this area. 

The final area is post-con¬ 
sumer waste. This is all the 
other plastic materials which 
tfe in the solid wastes disposal 
stream. Here is the greatest 
potential - the greatest rewards 
-and the greatest problems. 

All plastic wastes represent 
P« cent of the 
total for disposal. It is generally 
' low density, which means 
great volumes are needed to 
thieve reasonable weight 
concentrations. 

, .The pasties are also spread 
an h » domestic wastes 

annhberally coated with dust, 
din and food wastes. All these 
janunants workagainst easy 
^ration and cleaning, 
in the United Stares separa- 
and ia ,^ have been conducted, 
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which could be utilised here but “ 
it will require careful market 
analysis before any commit¬ 
ment is made. 

There are a wide variety of 
options in this technology: the . 
fuel can be shredded and used 
in specially designed furnaces; 
it can be formed into pellets and 
used in conjunction with coal in 
existing furnaces; it is even 
possible to use pellets in 
domestic applications. 

While the technology is 
available, markets will need to 
be developed. Local authorities 
and the public will have to 
recognise that disposal costs 
will only rise. In locations 
where landfill is at a premium it 
is a viable alternative. 

In Holland, where large 
quantities of refuse have been 
incinerated for years, the ad¬ 
vantages of separation plants 
are must attractive. Metals and 
paper are recovered, compost is 
made for conditioning the soil 
and residues are hurned to . 
create the energy to operate the 
plant. 

This is possibly die best 
solution where 13 million peo¬ 
ple are crowded into an area 
equivalent to Canterbury 
province. Again the costs uf 
setting up plants nin into mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

For about 15 years, the 
Municipality of Rome has been 
operating a similar separation 
scheme in conjunction with a 
group of private companies. 
Slightly different technology 
applies and the operations are 
spread through several plants 
circled about Rome. 

Plastic refuse bags used for 
the collection, are split and 
separated from the general 
stream early in the process. 
They are baled and taken to 
another factory. 

There they arc shredded, 
washed, dried and added to 
regular material to be made into 
refuse bags for collection pur¬ 
poses. This is an almost perfect 
example of recycling and com¬ 
plete utilisation of materials. 

Again, capital costs are high. 
Also the volume of refuse from 
some four million Romans in a 
48-kilometre radius makes the 
economics of daily running 
most attractive. 

A different approach is being 
undertaken in the Federal 
Republic of Germany where a 
continuous pyrolysis process 
plant is being built Laboratory 
experiments are complete and 
the prospects for recovery of 
volatiles - to be used for raw 
materials feedstocks - are very 
good. Further time will be 
needed before the economics of 
the process are proved, but 
currently prospects look gcjpd. 

With all this technology at a 
fairly high level of develop¬ 
ment, the obvious question will 
be: why isn't plastics material 
being recovered and reused? 

In fact, material from in- 
house and industrial sources is 
being recycled — sometimes at 
levels which must make other 
industries envious. "Waste” in 
these instances is limited to 
hard lumps formed in start-up 
procedures and the like. Even 
these are being recovered in a 
new generation of drum soft¬ 
eners which have just been 
introduced. Reclamation in 
these areas will reach levels of 
95 per cent and even 100 per 
cent within the riextyear or two. 

To achieve results with 
post-consumer wastes' — and 
this applies to other materials as 
well as plastics — we need to 
define a national policy in¬ 
volving industry, local _ and 

central government;-environ- 
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